i “laced 


of our soldiers'and suilors at the front. NO WRAPPING—NO ADD RESS V8 Burescr Postmaster-General. 
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What rifle is best for “all around” use? 


HEN the ‘‘eruiser—eamper  nished in a wide variety of styles, rel of a Winchester gun. It means 
-tramper’’ takes to the in five different, popular calibers that the gun has been subjected to 

woods, he wants but one and in an extra light-weight. model the Winchester Definitive Proof 

light rifle in his layout. His game weighing about 74% Ibs. For the test. It stamps the gun with Win- 





















one day may be a deer; another 2. high-power cartridges this rifle‘ is chester’s guarantee of quality, 
duck or wild goose. An emergency fitted with a niekel steel barrel. which has 50 years of the best gun- 
may demand a quick shot at a wolf ° making reputation behind it. 
or a wild eat. How the barrel is bored ~sol aoe that bears the name 
What sort of rifle shall he Men who know guns realize that Winchester, and that is marked 
choose for his trip? Seasoned the aecuraey and durability of a with the Definitive Proof stamp, 
sportsmen point to the Winchester gun depend primarily upon the has been fired many times for 
Model 94 lever action repeater as barrel. smooth action and aceuracy. It has 
the ideal gun for all-around service. The barrel of the Winchester also been fired with excess loads 
The Model 94 is a light, strong, Model 94 is bored to micrometer as a test of strength. At every 
easy to carry and measurements for the cartridge it stage of Winchester manufacture, 


clean-eut gun, , ; 
is meant .to shoot. In rifling the machine production is supple- 


speedy to handle. It is a sure 
vame-getter within the range that 
most shots at deer come. It is 


aceurate, even for birds. It has 
sufficient shocking power for Amer- 
ica’s fiercest wild animals. It is 


practically noiseless and has slight 


barrel, the exact twist necessary to 
produce the best results with a 
given cartridge is mathematically 
ealeulated. The accuracy of this 
twist is verified by exhaustive prac- 
tical tests before the gun ean leave 
the factory. 


mented by human craftsmanship. 
Every Winchester gun is perfected 
by the test and adjustment process. 

It is this thoughtful care in 
manufacturing that has produced 
in the Model 94 a rifle of unsur- 
passed game-getting qualities and 


















recoil, 

Beeause of its wide adaptability, The Bennett Process, used ex that has made it. the favorite with 
too, the hunter who owns many elusively by Winchester, gives the hunters the world over. 
guns finds the Model 94 a favorite. Winchester barrel a distinctive blue Write for detailed specifications of the 


finish that, with proper care, will Winchester Model 94 and other high-power 
last a life-time. rifles, and also for complete information 
munition, and vet get a full meas 


? on Winchester ammunition. 
ure of all-around good sport. What ® a Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
The Winchester Model 94 is fur Look for this mark on the bar- Dept. 1372 New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 


On a quick trip he ean travel 
‘light,’’ both as to guns and am- 







Vodel 94. Lever Action Repeating rijle, solid frame or 
tuke-down, 26-inch barrel. Made for .25-35, 30 Winchester, 
2 Winehest special, 32-40 and 38-55 earti idg 8 












MODEL 10. Hammerless Take-down Self-loading 
rifle. Shoots only its own Winchester 401 caliber 
cartridge. No sporting rifle made equals the Model 10 for 
MODEL 95. Lever Action delivering five as powerful blows in as few seconds, 
Repeating rifle, solid 


) ad 
frame or take-down. The MODEL 92. Lever Action 


first box magazine lever action gun erer put Repeating rifle, solid frame 
on the market and still the standard of its WIN. or take-down, 24-inch barrel. 
type. Shoots heavy cartridges and delivers CH E Made for .44, .38, 32 and .25 
a bullet with tremendous force at long 20 Winchester cartridges. 
rang: Calibers 30 Army, .30 Government The most successful rifle ever 
models, 1903 and 1906, 303 British and .35 made handling these popular 


oid 506 Winehouter World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


sizes of cartridges 
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Sign the Sportsman’s Creed 


And don’t stop there! Put your name on the coupon at the bottom of this page. Join our national 
organization that is helping to increase the game birds and animals of the country. 


Every red-blooded American Sportsman—every one who is interested in the protection and 
propagation of game should be a member of the 


American Game 
Protective Association 


Look at the Sportsman’s Creed printed below. Every We believe in establishing sanctuaries where birds may 
true sportsman believes in the principles that it sets breed undisturbed, and in the establishment of state 
down, but these principles cannot be made nationally game farms from which public covers may be stocked. 
effective without a zational organization. ; . ; 

; We believe in merciless war on all game destroyers 
The sportsmen of the country must co-operate in both “‘market hunters’? and vermin. 


order to effect the proper protection and propagation 
of game. The best way for them to co-operate is to 
join the American Game Protective Association, a 


The magazines listed below are heartily co-operating 
with us. Are you with us too? 











national organization whose prime. purpose is the Then sign this coupon, send us your check for an 
increase of American game. annual membership in the American Game Protective 
We believe in protecting seed birds in our covers as a Association plus a subscription to one of these maga- 
means of adding to the game supply, and in the co-op- zines and we will send you a handsome 10x 12 copy 
eration among neighboring states in the interest of of the Sportsman’s Creed that you may frame as a 
uniform open seasons. certificate of membership. 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, Outdoor Life. | THE SPORTSMAN'’S CREED. 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY (Abbreviated) 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $..........-- to cover dues of $1 and subsciption to the magazine checked below for I believe that a sportsman should 
one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership) : : 
‘heige ; ; 1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
Publication Price, including 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Draw Regular one year’s member 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, 
circle around Subscription ship in American and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
publication Price Game Protective 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners and 
wanted Association also their feelings. 
0 TE ee | Se ee eR $3.50 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
SS ea eee ee a 2.50 6. Never be a fish hog. 
ee ok cceconwaue aiwnendaduwrewsemanen in eae . 2.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes 
De NS... Scar kaegeaien | 1 i aaa eee in oe 1.75 by refusing to purchase trophies. 
SS ee YS ee incall es dacsinck dncheb alpine askaatinn sia — 2.50 8. Study and record the natural history of game species in 
Outer’s Book—Recreation__........-..------ a i 2.50 the interests of science 
CE FS CEO iaicc ceca ccessasbesensinn | ES Sos ee EP 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate Signed _- 
and wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your 
| subscription, please mention that fact. Address - - -- nine irlaiotllanpioeos eedetaade sckindaiginadep apuiabiniienasaidibaskattger isan sae . | 
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“In the May, 1915, issue of Travel 
Magazine my article on the Glacier Na- 
tlonal Park was made the feature story 
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‘*I have been up at the front for 
the last month and am now back for 
a much-needed rest. Outside of a few 
gray hairs, I am O. K. I have not 
been doing much writing since I ar- 
rived here. Sherman said, ‘War is 
hell,’ but he said only half of it. 
France is a beautiful country and the 
weather has been fine. The Hun is 
sure cleaning up all of the castles and 
old historic buildings along the line 
of his retreat. I could tell you lots 
of interesting things, as I have been 
right up there among them; but then 
—the censor. I received one copy of 
Outdoor Life while up at the front. 
It was like getting a whiff of the 
Rockies.’’—Frank E. Hennen. 





THE GREATEST GIVER OF THEM ALL. 
By Oscar Anderson. 


Frank E. Hennen, a former member of Outdoor Life’s 
staff, is only one of many, many thousands. 


Man does not live by bread alone, neither does he fight 
solely with steel and powder. The spirit controls the way the 
task is done. A favorite magazine, a kodak picture, or a 
homey letter, brings back to these boys the woods they have 
roamed, the streams they have whipped, the campfires they 
have built. 


As the campfire’s glow is a life-spark to the weary 
hunter, so the Red Cross is a life-spark to the steel-stung boy. 


This is the season of Christmas when the heart of man 
beats for his fellow-man, when the hand of man opens to his 
fellow-man. What typifies the spirit of Christmas more 
truly than does the American Red Cross—The Greatest 
Giver of Them All? 


From Paradise the Arab sent back these words: 
‘“What I spent, I lost. 
What I saved, I owe. 
What I gave, I have.’’ 
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The Life of An Elk 











Notes on the life history of this interesting animal during his existence 
“from the cradle to the grave,’”’ by America’s greatest practical student 
of the wapiti family—-whose Wyoming ranch for more than a score of 
years has been in the center of the elks’ winter range, 
photographs of Wyoming elk are world-famous, 


Mr. Leek’s | 

















The annual life of the male elk may 
be divided into three parts, summer, 
autumn and winter—recuperation rea- 
lization and deterioration. We see them 
on May first shedding their heavy coat 
of winter hair and they appear in a 
scanty growth of light red. Their horns 
have now begun their new growth, and 
they require plenty of young, growing 
vegetation to build up their weakened 


S. N. Leek 


condition and lots of alkali salt as a 
tonic for their wasted system and to 
form the base of their immense antlers. 

The adult males, at this season of 
the year, seek seclusion near the snow- 
covered mountain summits and spend 
the summer in bands of a few individ- 
uals. They visit the salt licks almost 
daily and their antlers make rapid 
growth. 


At one year of age all males have 
spikes from ten to eighteen inches in 
length, according to the physical condi- 
tion of the animal, and the males remain 
thru the summer with the cows and 
calves. At two years of age they have 
three or four points and invariably 
spend the summer away from the 
herds. At three years they have five 
light points, At four years they have 
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A typical elk lick, with the trails that lead to it. 


THE RAW MATERIAL FOR NEW HORNS. 


Here the elk get the material for horns. 
not available. 


An elk will eat old horns sometimes when such a lick is 
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A BULL THAT HAS SHED ONE HORN. PHOTO BY S. N. LEEK. 


five heavier or six light points. At 
five years and thereafter six points, 
the horns getting more massive and the 
animal heavier in body for the next 
four or five years. Then they begin 
to deteriorate and are now apt to have 
more than the regular’ six points, but 
if so, they are generally smaller in size 
and not so symmetrical in shape. 

The horns are fully developed about 
August 1st. Then the circulating fluid 
is shut off and they lie in the sun to 
dry and harden them. The velvet is 


rubbed off and the horns stained brown 
by rubbing them in the brush, and the 
points polished white by hooking them 
in the ground. This exercise, prac- 
ticed almost constantly, develops the 
cords and muscles of the neck and 
shoulders and is nature’s way of 
strengthening and training them for 
their coming battles. 

In the meantime the thin coat of red 
hair has been replaced by a thick gray 
or pale cream, trimmed with a dark 
brown on the legs and flanks, and the 

















JUST AS THEY DROPPED. 


Where a bull in traveling the trail back to his summer range has shed his horns, one dropping on 


either side of him. 
over the range. 


Photo showing them as they fell. 


In this locality many shed horns are scattered 





neck, grown heavy and strong, is cov- 
ered with a thick growth of long brown 
hair. Thus we find him September Ist 
fully recuperated, the handsomest, 
largest and most noble of the deer fam- 
ily, his bugle challenge reverberating 
over the hills. His eye and bearing de- 
note courage and beauty, his every 
movement grace and strength, and he 
stands with every sense alert, every 
muscle tense longing for his lady loves. 

In the fierce fights that follow for 
supermacy nature chooses the most fit 
to perpetuate the species. The weaker 
and immature males are driven from 
the herds by the stronger and more per- 
fect animals. In these fights a charge 
is made and met with head held low 
and all feet braced; then there is parry 
and thrust for position. Now the need 
of training is manifest, and their great 
strength taxed to its utmost, but if well 
matched it seems impossible to pene 
trate the others guard. This they well 
know, so standing close, facing, with 
heads held high in the air and emitting 
a peculiar clicking sound for a few 
minutes, they rear into the air to their 
utmost height, and with their fore feet 
rain blows upon each other. In this 
way the victor is acknowledged. The 
weaker animal must quickly flee to 
save his flanks from the quick rush 
and cruel thrust of the victor. One 
male elk can successfully guard twelve 
or fifteen females. If one of these begin 
to stray from the herd he quickly and 
firmly drives her back. If another male 
tries to enter the herd, if inferiéf¥, he 
is quickly driven away; if not, a fierce 
fight ensues. The vanquished is driven 
off, the victor taking charge of the 
herd. If the latter is killed by some 
lucky hunter, another male elk imme- 
diately takes charge of the herd. If 
the hunter is not successful and the 
herd runs, the cows take the lead, the 
male bringing up the rear and if possi- 
ble driving all the cows before him and 
keeping the other males back. Some 
times a younger bull makes a quick 
dash, cuts a female from the herd, driv- 
ing her before him with the other bull 
in pursuit. Then is heard the angry 
clicking sound daring the other to stop 
and fight. 

Thus September passes away. Dur- 
ing October snow commences to fall at 
the higher levels, starting the elk 
towards their winter range, and they 
begin to congregate in larger bands, 
sometimes several hundred or more to- 
gether, Then many bulls circulate 
among them freely, emitting the click- 
ing sound, bugling nearly constantly, 
and often horns may be heard crash- 
ing together, cows and calves calling 
for each other, a perfect confusion of 
sounds while the herd is moving. When 
a stop is made all soon becomes quiet. 

About October 20th the bulls begin 
to leave the herds and go toward the 
winter range at a lower level where 
the snow-fall is not so heavy. Here in 
small bands they paw away the snow 
to get to the rich, sun-cured grass. 
Early winter finds them in a weakened 
condition. The extreme cold and 
scanty food supply is apt to prove fatal 
to some of them. At best, spring finds 
them in an emaciated condition. They 
shed their horns the latter part of 
March or early April. This is a period 
of more or less suffering on their part, 
and still further reduces them in 
strength and spirit. But now the warm 
sun has begun to take away the snow 
from the south slopes and the grass 
makes a quick start. The bull elk 
quickly find these places and their re- 
cuperation begins. 





During a severe winter many bulls 
come down on the feed grounds with 
the cows and calves, giving an unusual- 
ly favorable opportunity to study their 
moods and actions. These, during most 
of the winter, mingle with the herds 
and show but occasional outbursts of 
temper, so there are but few fights. 
But as the period of shedding their 
horns draws near, if conditions are 
such that feeding is still continued, 
they become more quarrelsome and 
many fights take place. To observe 
these under the best possible condi- 
tions we will scatter the sleigh loads 
of hay upon the feed yard so all the 
herd may eat, then drive the sleigh 
near the center of the bunch and stop 
the team. The elk, several thousand 
in number, are now all about us, the 
nearest being scarcely fifty feet away. 
The cameras, on high tripods, are set, 
slide drawn, shutters set with bulb and 
crank in hand. The light is good, no 
wind blowing, and except for the ex- 
treme cold everything is favorable. 

















FIGHTING POSITIONS OF ELK. 


Taken with the movie camera. To left, as they 
fight in earnest, with their feet—‘“Take that—and 
that!”” To the right: Parrying when in fun, with 
their horns—‘“Easy now, not so rough.” 


Soon a clicking sound is herd from 
behind. The cameras are quickly 
swung around in that direction. Two 
bulls are seen with heads held high, 
facing each other, and both emitting a 
sharp clicking sound. They stand thus 
a few moments, then one of them 
shows the yellow streak. He moves 
off; the other starts eating the hay 
that lay upon the snow before them, 
the bone of their contention. Then 
the clicking sound is heard further to 
the left, and the cameras are swung in 
that direction to see two immense bulls 
standing upright, striking each other 
viciously with their fore feet, but be- 
fore the cameras can be operated they 
descend with heads still held high and 
with mouths open and jaws working to 
make the angry clicking sound. They 
still stand face to face, and in elk 
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NOW, BOYS, FIGHT FAIR. MOVEMENT TOO RAPID FOR CAMERA. 


language, dare each other to fight. “I 
found this hay first.” “You lie, I was 
here first.” “You are the biggest bum 
in Jackson’s Hole,” “You are a coward, 
you daren’t fight; take that, and that,” 
and they rear to their full height, walk 
on their hind feet till close up and 
pound each other with their fore feet, 
then descend and call more names— 
Blank, blankety blank—then rear again. 
This time one receives a blow on the 
lower jaw that nearly knocks him over, 
and in getting down on all fours to run 
he barely escapes the quick rush and 
sharp points of the horns of the vic- 
tor. In the meantime one camera has 


PHOTO BY S. N. LEEK. 


clicked its shutters and recorded the 
position, and the motion picture camera 
has taken every movement as the hard 
blows were heard to land. 

Whle a month before the elk were 
very docile and quiet, now they are 
particularly fretful and quarrelsome. 
Those that have shed their horns seem 
hardly aware of the fact, and will 
fight at the least provocation. Once 
we saw a horn get knocked off in a 
fight. It went flying ten feet in the air 
while the bull went sidling off holding 
his head like a man does when he has 
had a tooth pulled. Shedding the horns 
seem very painful to them, yet they 

















THREE STAGES 


OF HORN GROWTH. 


Bull in immediate foreground, looking straight into the camera, has just shed his horns 


Note how 


despondent he looks. To the left of the upright bull is one with head held high and his new horns have 


made their start. Photo by S. N. Leek. 
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FIGHTING ELK. 


The fighting bull on the left has shed his horns and the new growth has started. 
two more bulls with heads held high, nose to nose, quarreling. 
also shed his horns, and the new growth has started. 


and jaws working. Photo by S. N. Leek. 

court the opportunity of having them 
knocked off, and often when one horn 
has fallen off they will catch the other 
in the brush or hook it in the ground 
and pull it off. The place bleeds a 
little and seems very sore, The new 
horn begins its growth immediately, 
and in a few days looks much like a 
pincusion, The substance of the horn 


On the right are 
The one on the right of these two has 
He is making the clicking sound with mouth open 


seems about the same as that eaten 
at the licks by the elk. They some- 
times gnaw and eat the shed horns, 
and the porcupines, always seeking 
salt, will eat them entirely up. 

All elk have two teeth of ivory that 
grow upon the upper jaw in front of 
the grinders. They appear in the 
calves’ mouths at about six months of 

















NEWLY SHED ELK HORNS PICKED UP FROM THE 





MEADOWS ON THE LEEK RANCH. 





age and grow quite rapidly, being near- 
ly full size when the animal is eigh- 
teen months of age, but then are hol- 
low and somewhat pointed. They grad- 
ually fill up till when three years of 
age they are solid, and then somewhat 
worn off, At five or six years of age 
they are much worn down and at ten 
years of age they are nearly worn 
away, showing they use them exten- 
sively, but for what purpose seems un- 
known. 

In approaching a six-months-old calf, 
when for want of sufficient food it be- 
comes too weak to escape by running, 
it steps slowly backward with head 
held high and gritting its teeth as you 
approach. When you are close up they 
rear up and strike viciously with their 
fore feet. In later life when angry the 
gritting of the grinders gives way to a 
peculiar clicking sound resembling the 
snapping of a person’s fingers, only 
much faster. To emit this sound the 
mouth is held partly open to expose the 
tusks to view, and the jaws are worked. 
At a few yards distance I have watched 
closely to try and associate the noise 
with the tusks. Tho I failed to do this 
positively, I believe the sound is made 
mechanically in some way with the 
tusks. ; 

Upon the range and on the feed yards 
there seem to be many more females 
than males, yet at birth the sexes seem 
to be about equally divided. This is 
accounted for by the fact that, during 
early life the females seem to have 
more spirit and vitality than the males. 
Thus during a hard winter there are 
apt to be more males than females per- 
ish; and during the second winter of 
their existence they shed the two mid- 
dle teeth on their lower jaw in front. 
With no teeth in front on the upper 
jaw they are seriously handicapped, 
and at this time many of the young 
males perish, 








VAGABOND'S ROAD. 


Flaming of woods in the autumn, 
Smell of the salt sea air, 

Sound of the wind in the tree-tops, 
Taste of the vagabond’s fare. 


And it's oh, for the wild life, 

The brave life, the free life, 

It's oh, for the days when I strode 
Unknown, all alone, 

In the good days agone, 

Down the glory of Vagabond's Road. 


Cities | passed in my wand'rings, 
Tarried a moment—a year— 
Strove to forget my desirings, 
But ever that call in my ear. 


Oh, for the wild life, 

The brave life, the free life, 
Oh, for the wanderer's code, 
Unknown, all alone, 
Companioned by none, 


Down the glory of Vagabond's Road. 


Sleep ‘neath the star-studded heavens, 
Wake in the flush of dawn, 

Caring no whit for the morrow, 

Or whither my footsteps are drawn. 


And it's oh, for the wild life, 

The brave life, the free life, 

It's oh, for that stir of the blood, 
Fate-shown, all alone, 

As I seek the unknown, 

Down the glory of Vagabond's Road. 


Riley H. Allen. 




















On Big Lyford Waters 


A few miles to the east of Moose- 
head Lake, Maine’s forty-mile inland 
sea, lies Big Lyford pond in a bowl sur- 
rounded by mountains, They are not 
big mountains, judged by the western 
standard or the neighboring White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, but full- 
foliaged and thickly wooded. Being for 
the most part untouched by the hand 
of man the woods of Northern Maine 
have always seemed to me very beauti- 
ful indeed. 

The altitude of Mount Katahdin, the 
highest peak in the state, is only about 
5,200 feet, and of Whitecap, the second 
highest, which separates Moosehead 
from Big Lyford, less than 4,000 feet. 

From the fire warden’s lookout at the 
top of Whitecap the naked eye can dis- 
cern more than forty lakes and ponds, 
and there are trout in every one of 
them; (not the eight-and-a-half pound 
size, Maine’s last year’s record for 
square-tails), but from three pounds 
downward—mostly downward. 

There are four good sportsmen’s 
camps in this region — Chadwick’s 
(formerly Randall’s), Sherburn’s, near 
Little Lyford ponds; Moore’s, on Big 
Houston pond, and Webster’s, on Big 
Lyford. 

From the angler’s viewpoint Web- 
ster’s will be found most satisfactory 
for, near at hand and accessible with- 
out a guide, is excellent stream as well 
as lake fly-fishing, and there are no 
other fish than trout in the waters 
hereabouts. 

To get there is not a long nor diffi- 
cult journey from Boston—only about 
sixteen hours. The evening train from 
Boston arrives at Greenville on Moose- 
head Lake a little before noon the fol- 
lowing day. Thence by steamboat to 
Lily Bay; motor car to Kokajo, seven 
miles; motor boat across Roach Pond, 
eight miles, and buckboard or walk 
two miles to Webster’s. 

From the dam at the end of mile- 
long Big Lyford pond is a pool from 
which I have taken a good many 
pounders. The outlet, Lyford stream, 
runs about a third of a mile into the 
Pleasant River, which has its source 
in the West Branch ponds, two miles 
above, and thence into the Pisquataquis. 
One may wade this stream for nearly 
twenty miles and find pools all the way 
along. In an experience of fishing the 
Pleasant River covering more than 
twenty years, I have seldom returned 
from an excursion there without at least 
a pound trout. There are those who 
may scoff at the admission that the 
maximum weight of trout in this river 
is only a pound, but I find plenty of 
sport in landing a pound trout in quick 
water with a four-ounce rod. I have 
lost a good many of them at that. 

In Big Lyford and the contiguous 
waters of the West Branch pond bait 
fishing is unlawful, as indeed it should 
be where, as here, trout rise to the fly 
at any season of year. 

I have always found the most effec- 
tive wet flies for these waters to be 
the Parmachenee' Belle, Montreal, 
Brown Hackle and Yellow May, in the 
order named, Generally I use a num- 
ber six, tho many prefer a smaller size. 

While it is not my purpose to pro- 
selyte anyone, I consider the practice of 
using two or three flies on a cast poor 
judgment, not to say poor sportsman- 
ship. I will engage to catch as many 


William Hickox 


fish with one fly as another will with 
more, and as one fly drops lighter on 
the water I will likely catch larger 
trout than the fellow who hooks two or 
three flies on his leader, this making 
a greater splash when casting. 

Since I was last in this region the 
motor car has supplanted the _ buck- 
board as a means of conveyance be- 
tween Lily Bay and Kokajo. Where it 
used to take the buckboard an hour 
and a half to make the seven miles it 
now takes the flivver twenty minutes. 

On the return trip there was a new 
hand at the wheel, and in the twenty 

















TROUT CASTING ON PLEASANT RIVER. 


minutes coming back he nearly ditched 
the flivver twenty times. 

I expressed my heartfelt thanks to 
the driver when he arrived at the 
wharf at Lily Bay without. mortality. 
He said. 

“Yestiddy I started to back the 
blamed thing and pressed down on the 
wrong knob and went for’ard. Dam 
near run thru the barn.” 

So it seems that I was a day late for 
the big show. 


The legislature of Maine has enacted 
a law that a non-resident sportsman 
would be permitted to carry two quarts 
of spirits ferminti into the state. This 
allowed me a pint of rum a week— 
barely enough to soak my flies in. As, 
of course, you know, rum is a most ef- 
fective lure for fish in a prohibition 
state, In fact, the biggest fish stories 
I ever heard were of, or from, those 
under its influence. 

Right here 1 was intending to go in- 
to some vital statistics of the trout I 
killed, or got away, during my month 
on Big Lyford and the Pleasant River. 
But on second thought I will pass over 
that. Suffice to say that hay scales 
were not required on which to weigh 
any of them, and I managed to get most 
of them into my creel without curling. 

It seems that the moose and deer 
knew it was close season. The moose 
especially were well aware that the five 
years in which they are absolutely pro- 
tected will not expire until 1919. They 
were all over the place. One of them 
walked over Mrs. Webster’s flower bed 
one night, planting his number eleven 
hoofs on all the sweet peas—about the 


‘the only guest at Webster’s camp. 


only flower that can be got to grow in 
this altitude—flowers that she had la- 
bored with so much loving care to get 
to show their heads. Almost daily 
deer would walk along beside the cows 
right back of the camp in pleasant con- 
fraternity. 

One day while I was eating luncheon 
on the bank of the Pleasant River a 
big bull moose stuck his head out of the 
alders right across the brook not ten 
yards from me; nor did he move until 
I had finished eating, and then he 
ambled off leisurely, 

Late one afternoon I saw four moose 
(one bull and three cows) swimming 
about in the middle of the pond, while 
a calf moose and a buck deer stood on 
the shore interestedly watching the 
performance, In my canoe I paddled 
within fifty yards of them, but they 
paid no heed to me but continued to 
splash and snort in high enjoyment. 
Don’t tell me they did not know it was 
close season! 

Partridges and black duck abound 
here. A well-known ornithologist told 
me that there is a greater variety of 
birds in this than in any other region 
cn the North American continent. 

For the greater part of June I was 
It 
did not happen to be convenient at the 
time for any of my*friends to accom- 
pany me on this trip; hence, being 
alone, I was sure of good company. 

As a brother angler has truly said, 
there is more to fishing than fish. 
There is a respite from the roar of the 
traffic of a great city; the honk of 
motor horns and rattle of trolley cars; 
the raucous crying of war extras by 
newsboys. Here are the silent woods 
—silent except for the notes of birds, 
for the ripple of water on the brook’s 
bed or upon the shore of the pond; 
except for the soft wind stirring the 
trees. True, there was little of human 
companionship, but there was no lone- 
liness. For one who loves the woods 
there can be no loneliness in them. 
And the wild things of the woods are 
friends of mine. If they knew me well 
they would no more fear me than I 
fear them, Then, in the silent night, 
sitting before my wood fire, I seem to 
visualize many things differently from 
the way I do when hedged about by 
people. I breathe a clearer atmo- 
sphere; my horizon seems wider; and 
I am more tolerant of the little things 
that vex and fret me in the madding 
crowd, 

I only got a newspaper about once a 
week to remind me that my country is 
at war. How futile it all seemed. When 
is it to end? Will our sons come back 
from Over There? Upon my return 
home shall I have handed me a little 
yellow slip stating briefly that my son 
has fallen in action or is wounded? 

Alone with these reflections my 
spirit has sometimes risen in angry 
revolt that I am impotent to help strike 
a physical blow at the Beast of Berlin. 

Then other thoughts come, less som- 
ber: What a fight that big trout put 
up on the river today! He caught the 
fly at the second strike and the battle 
was on. Struggling for his life from 
side to side of the pool he swirled! 
Gradually, easily, I drew him into the 
swift current above the pool where he 
must be landed, if at all, in order to 
save the pool for another try. It must 
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A POOL ON THE BIG LYFORD. 


have been ten minutes before he was 
tired out and netted. Yes, he made a 
gallant fight for his life; and what a 
beautiful, perfectly marked trout he 
was! I almost let him go, but I lacked 
the chivalry for such a sacrifice and 


killed him—killed him to satisfy my 
vanity, to show him as a trophy. I did 
not want to eat him. At the camp we 
were fed up with trout and there was 
no one to send him to. It is illegal to 
send trout out of the state. 





The homily I preached a while ago 
that all the wild things of the forest 
would be friendly to me and unafraid 
did they but know me must be modi- 
fied. Pound trout is the exception, Of 
course I always let the small ones go, 
taking the cruel hook from their 
mouths as sympathetically and with as 
much care as a dentist works upon the 
human mouth. The larger trout, I 
trust, suffer less. Anyway it doesn’t 
seem so murderous to kill them. Away 
with such sentimental drivel! By the 
nature of their avocation the hunter 
and the angler are killers, and it does 
not befit them to prate of mercy. 

There were only five of us in the 
Pullman going back, all returning fish- 
ermen, and after the usual swapping of 
fishing experiences the talk naturally 
reverted to the war. Excepting for my- 
self they were all of draft or enlist- 
ment age: one, a doctor, expecting a 
telegram any day calling him to 
France; the others about to enlist in 
some sort of war service. Alone I 
seemed but a useless encumbrance 
amongst these red-blooded young men 
who were answering their country’s 
call. Probably I am not the only old- 
ster who resents this war coming a 
generation too late for him to get into 
it. It emphasizes from a new angle 
what Sherman said. 











CRYSTAL LAKE, COLORADO. 
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ARAPAHOE PEAKS IN THE DISTANCE, AND ARAPAHOE GLACIER. ALTITUDE OF LAKE, 10,000 FEET; ALTITUDE 
OF PEAKS, ABOUT 14,000 FEET. PHOTO BY T. C. BLACK, JR. 
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DYER AND BEAR WHICH HE KILLED AT 30 FEET, BEAR CHARGING. 


This is a picture of Mr. Dyer with the brown grizzly he killed at 30 feet while the bear was actively charging him, and had been absolutely unmolested, 
as far as shooting at him, or anything else, was concerned. As Mr. Dyer was walking along through the woods hunting moose, and happened to turn 
around—and coming quartering at him from behind was this bear in full speed after him. As he was running on moss-covered ground, he made practically 
no noise at all. Dyer killed the charging grizzly first shot with a Ross rifle, by breaking the bear’s neck, and it fell within 30 feet of him. This is the 
first instance that I have ever had of my own knowledge of a bear actually charging a person without ever having been molested in any way. This bear was 


killed at North Fork Island Camp in the timber between the camp and the mountains shown in another picture. 


On the Glacier Trail 











A Successful Trip to the Wonderful Hunting Fields 
of Alaska and Yukon Territory in Quest of Big Game. 

















The next day, following our great 
sheep hunting experiences in Skolai Ba- 
sin was spent in taking pictures, clean- 
ing heads, capes, etc.,and taking care of 
the meat. However, Lee went out 
early to try rams around the edge of 
Russell Glacier, accompanied by Mickie. 
Just after crossing Skolai Creek and 
after they had started up the mountain 
they met a fine brown grizzly. Lee was 
so nearly winded from climbing the 
mountain that he missed the bear, and 
therefore he got away. During the day 
they found several rams, but could not 
get within good shooting distance, 
tho Lee tried several long shots. We 
built a cache for our heads, which we 
left here. We had to pack in wood with 
pack horses, the wood consisting of 
willow brush and roots. 

The following day we made an early 
start for the White River, passing 
around the edge of Castle Mountain, 
along the edge of the glacier till we 
were on the east side of Castle Moun- 


W. T. Young 
CHAPTER. III. 


tain before we started over. The Rus- 
sell Glacier is known far and wideas a 
very dangerous glacier to cross and 
while it is very rough and in places 
none too safe, by using judgment I 
would not consider it unusually danger- 
ous, tho it is a long, hard trip, requir- 
ing about seven hours to cross, Where 
the trail crosses it is largely moraine 
and the white ice has no bad crevasses, 
tho the moraines are very rough and in 
many places the trail must necessarily 
go uncomfortably close to bad breaks, 
and great care must be taken to keep 
the horses from falling in. Regardless 
of the hardships which are met, the trip 
is interesting and one is constantly ad- 
miring the views as the St. Elias Range 
is just southeast. The big glacier ex- 
tends towards the southwest where it 
is joined by many smaller glaciers com- 
ing in from all sides. To the north- 
west is the high Wrangell Mountains 
where peaks appear piled upon peaks 
as far as you can see, the sun glisten- 


ing on their snow-capped tops. Several 
of the horses got down to their knees 
and some all the way, but by using the 
ice pick freely, cutting steps, they 
crossed the first moraine, which is the 
worst, without having to repack any of 
the horses. But on the white ice as we 
were picking our way across, Baldy, 
not over burdened with good horse 
sense, got gay and began to pick trails 
to suit himself; but it was not long till 
he was on his back in a small gulley 
and there remained till we unpacked 
him and gave our assistance before he 
could get back on his feet. 

After crossing the white ice we soon 
came in sight of the rocky bars along the 
White River and the last few miles on 
the moraine the ground was covered 
with a white volcanic ash which covers 
the entire country east of the Divide. 
The white volcanic ash extends as far 
east as we went, something like sev- 
enty miles beyond the Russell Glacier. 
The ash covers the earth something 
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WILLIAM ERLESS AND PACK DOGS. 


This man and these three dogs had traveled from Carcross, Y. T., a distance of more than 300 
miles, and Erless had been prospecting on the road. He had over-stayed his time, had been out of 
provisions for quite a while, except meat, which he killed with his rifle. However, we supplied him 
with sufficient provisions to last him to McCarthy, about 80 miles from where we were camped at that 
time. All his bedding, camp equipment, etc., was carried by these three dogs. The small houses in the 
rear show the regular dog houses at North Fork Island Camp, where dog teams are cared for in the 


winter time. 


like three or four feet where it has not 
been washed away and shows there 
must be some large volcanic craters 
some where in that country, tho they 
may be many miles away. 

We reached the White River late in 
the afternoon and hurried down the 
valley along the foot of the mountains 
to the south, crossing Moraine Creek, 
also several branches of White River, 
coming out from under the Russell Gla- 
cier as we leave the glacier near the 
center of the river, We had gone down 
the river only a few miles, before the 
timber begins, when we began to see 
plenty of fresh signs of moose and Cari- 
bou, the first we had seen on the trip. 
We made good time and by sun-down 
we were at North Fork Island Cabins. 
Going down the valley we could look 
to the north up Middle Fork and there 
were great sheep ranges and a little to 
the east of these mountains and north 
of the White River towards the head 
of Solo Creek was located the Tundra 
Plateaus where the caribou ranged. 
Lower down in the timber the moose 
abound. 

Along the muddy flats on the river 
was plenty of bear sign, and while this 
is not considered a bear country, it is 
evident they pass this way often. We 
decided to rest a day and look over the 
country as the mountains looked awful 
pretty and we thought we could find 
some caribou, and possibly bear, on the 
lower foot hill. Lee and I went to the 
southwest, thinking we might get some 
sheep for Lee, with good chance of 
other game, but we climbed hard all 
day, and while we saw considerable 
bear and moose sign we could not lo- 
cate any game, Jim and Joe went to 
the southeast, but soon separated and 
hunted the low foot hills. All except 
Jim were in by sun-down; he did not 
show up till we were thru with supper. 
When he came in he had a hand-full of 
moose droppings, stating that he did not 
know what it was, so brought them in 
for information. After finishing sup- 
per he was asked if he had seen any- 
thing, and he answered he had seen a 
bear. So questions began to pour in on 
him and it was soon brought out that 
he had been hunting the timber and 


noticed some fresh bear signs, and 
mentally remarked that “he would like 
to meet that gentleman.” The ground 
was covered with moss and moss ber- 
ries, and it was no trouble to travel 
quietly. Something caused him to look 
around, and to his surprise he saw a 
trown grizzly coming after him in full 
speed. His first thought was “What 
a pretty bear!” Then he began to rea- 
lize that it was about time to get in 
action, I will say that I have seen Jim 
in several close places and I have never 
yet seen him get excited, and true to 
his general disposition, without rea- 
lizing the danger he was in, he took 
his time and with a well-placed shot 
from his Ross rifle he dropped the bear 
with a single shot and the bear fell 


just thirty feet from where he was 
standing, the ball having entered just 
in front of the shoulder beside the neck 
and breaking the spinal column. After 
looking over the bear, he began blazing 
to an opening so he could be located. 
Jim admits that after it was over and 
he had time to think the situation over 
he was a little nervous, for had he not 
looked around just as he did, it is possi- 
ble there would have been an entirely 
different story regarding the bear. 
This is the first and only time that 
has ever come under my personal ob- 
servation where a bear actually at- 
tacked a person without having been 
wounded. I am told there are numerous 
instances of the Alaskan brown bear 
attacking persons unprovoked. Jim’s 
bear was not unusually large, but had 
a fine pelt. The weather was warm 
and Jim failed to open the bear, so for 
fear the fur might slip, Jim, Joe and 
Cap. decided to go back that night and 
open it up. As they were returning 
about 1 a. m., while about one and one- 
half miles from camp, they heard some 
one call, They answered and soon lo- 
cated a man and three dogs that were 
traveling from Carcross, Yukon Terri- 
tory, to McCarthy, Alaska. He had 
been prospecting and had overstayed 
his time, and failed to find any one at 
Cafion City. He had run out of provi- 
sions and had been forced to a meat 
diet for some time. His three dogs had 
been used to pack all his provisions 
and bedding, ax, ammunition, etc. He 
had been out of bread and rice for 
some time. He was invited to go up 
to our camp, but said he was too tired 
and would rest there the balance of the 
night and come up in the morning, 
which he did and remained with us the 
next day. He had had a long, hard 
trip thru an uninhabited section as 
there were no persons living along that 
line after he left Kluane Lake. He 
had walked something like 350 miles 
and had about eighty more to make be- 
fore he could get supplies, besides two 
bad glaciers to cross, neither of which 
ke had ever crossed. However, before 
leaving us we supplied him with suffi- 

















YOUNG AND MOOSE. 


First moose killed on the hunt, about a mile and a half from Teepee Lake, on the South Fork of 
Harris Creek. There were five bulls in the bunch, from which this one was taken. 
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PICKING OUR WAY OVER THE ICE OF THE RUSSELL GLACIER. 


SHOWS THE TYPICAL SUR 


FACE OF A GLACIER, WITH THE ST. ELIAS RANGE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


cent provision to last him thru and com- 
plete instructions were given him as to 
how to cross the glaciers. 

We spent another day at North Fork 
Islands, Jim getting his bear skin, Lee 
resting and taking pictures, and Joe, 
Mickie and I crossing to the north side 
of White River and prospecting in that 
direction, The country to the north is 
fine caribou ground and shows to have 
plenty of moose, as well as bear, judg- 
ing from the signs we saw; but we did 
not see any game except some sheep 
on the low foot hills. It looks like 
those hills would not be attractive for 
sheep, but Mickie tells me that he 
hunted that range for the market dur- 
ing the Shushanna gold stampede and 
at that time that entire country was 
speckled with sheep, even down to 
timber. At that time they were there 
by the tens of thousands (1913 and ’14). 
However, they were hunted so closely 
that they were compelled to retire to 
more inaccessible places, and for that 
reason they have moved farther back. 
While we were walking, yet it is no 
trouble to ride this entire country, and 
while we did not see caribou, I saw 
plenty of fresh signs and am sure there 
are plenty in that section. The timber 
is a perfect nest of lakes, thus making 
it a great moose country. In fact, all 
down the north of the White River is 
good moose hunting. 

The next day we moved down the 
White River to the mouth of Kletsan 
Creek, about twenty miles distance 
from North Fork. We camped on the 
left bank of Kletsan Creek. It is a 
beautiful camp and appears to be one 
of the old camp sites of the Alaska- 
Yukon Boundary Surveying party with 
one end of the base line about 100 
yards from the camp. The old tower 
and concrete base are still intact. The 
camp is about one-half mile west of 
the Alaska-Yukon line, which is on the 
141st meridian. About the time we got 
our camp up, I looked across the river 
and saw what I first took to be caribou 
on the side of the mountain, but on 
taking my glasses I saw they were 
sheep. I sat down and counted more 


than one hundred sheep in sight from 
our camp, 
mountain was 


and it looked the entire 
speckled with them. 


Many were very low down, in fact just 
at the edge of timber line. These sheep 
were on both sides of the boundary 
line. The mountains back of the sheep 
were free from snow and did not look 
very high and were comparatively 
smooth. We did not care for any sheep 
just then, so decided to spend our time 
looking for caribou and moose, 

Early the next morning we scattered 
out to look over the range. I followed 
back up the White for about two miles, 
then turned south up Traves Creek. 
After following this for a short distance, 
I saw a caribou cow feeding on the wil- 
lows on the creek bar; watching for 
awhile I saw another cow and calf. 
After satisfying myself there was no 


_bull with them I decided to get a pic- 
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ture if I could. Soon the calf walked 
by me about twenty steps away; then 
one cow came along; presently the 
other cow walked out and stopped to 
drink about forty steps from me, and 
when thru drinking she came on and 
passed within seven steps of me. While 
I got several pictures at about thirty 
to forty steps, those close were not 
good as the timber was too shaded 
owing to the early hour in the morning. 
They never appeared frightened and 
stopped several times and looked me 
over, 

At this place the timber in the val- 
ley has widened out to about ten miles, 
and all of this shows to be fine game 
country. I trailed two large bull moose 
for some distance but could never see 
them. Trailing was hard, anyway, as 
the ground was covered with moss and 
under that white volcanic ash. I trav- 
eled south till about noon; then 
turned east till I struck the boundary 
line and the Kletsan. Turning down 
this I saw plenty of fresh bear signs, 
with caribou and moose tracks every- 
where. Working my way down the 
Kletsan I occasionally looked out over 
the bar which was about one-half mile 
wide to the boundary line. This is well 
marked by all the timber being cut in 
a strip about thirty feet wide, and by 
standing on some high point you can 
follow this with your eye for forty miles 
or more. Along most streams and high 
points are placed hollow _ bronze 
markers about three feet high, conical 
in shape, and four to six inches in di- 
ameter, placed in concrete bases about 
three feet square, One of these was 
placed on the bank of the Kletsan 
where the line crosses. These are 
marked one side “Canada,” the other 
“United States.” Shortly after recross- 
ing the boundary back to Alaska, and 
as I stepped out of the timber, I saw a 
caribou bull and cow standing on the 
bar, Taking out my glasses and look- 
ing the bull over I noticed he had a 
beautiful head, not very large, but just 
the kind I wanted, and as he was stand- 
ing still and in open ground I had no 




















CARIBOU CAMP, HARRIS CREEK. 


Shows the game killed the first day’s hunt in this camp, except the wolverine, 
The man with the towel on his shoulder is J. H. Murie, who owned 
The one to the right is W. T. Sato, our very efficient 


Mighell dropped the same day. 
the horses and had charge of the packing. 
Japanese cook. 


which Mr 
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“ALASKAN PORCUPINE HOUND.” 


Kate as she appeared after mixing things with a 
black porky. 


trouble in placing the first shot thru 
the shoulder, and he went down in 
his track. I used the 220-gr. S. P. ball; 
the distance was 202 yds. I went up to 
him, took a picture and skinned out his 
head, which was a beauty, having thirty- 
nine points, very symmetrical and a nice 
double snow shovel. While I was skin- 
ning out the head another bull came out 
and walked to within about sixty yards 
of me, but his head was not good. He 
had one freak horn, and while the other 
was pretty good, I did not want it. I 
shouldered the head I had and started 
for camp, about four miles away. It 
got awful heavy before I got in, which 
was just after dark. The others were 
not so lucky. While they had seen 
cows and calves of both moose and 
caribou, no bulls had been sighted. 
Cap. was fer below par that night. 
He had taken his young Airedale pups 
out to see what they would do after 
bear, They soon ran across where bear 
had been feeding on moss berries, when 
the dogs were gone like a cyclone and 
were soon out of hearing. Cap. tried 
to’ follow, but nothing doing—his dogs 
were gone, Next day Joe, who had now 
won the title of “Smoke-em-up Joe,” 
bagged a pair of nice caribou bulls, 
while the balance had to be content 
with having seen and played with the 
cows and calves. Cap. was still blue 
about his dogs, so we decided to stay 
here another day and let Cap. look 
around to see if he could get any trace 
of them. So Jim and I went down the 
White River to prospect out Big and 
Little Boundary Creeks. We saw lots 
of fresh signs of all kinds, but no game, 
as: we were in heavy timber all day. We 
found a fine lick where the trails led 
off in ali directions; met Joe about 
noon: he had seen nothing but cows 
and calves. We all returned to camp, 
tired down but satisfied, especially 
after we got filled up on Sato’s fine 
soup and stews and a dessert of bread, 
butter and honey. Cap. returned, but 
no dogs. However, he was told by Mr. 
and Mrs. Erickson at the Dalton Cabin 
that they had seen something the night 
before around their cabin that they 
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thought was fox, but might have been 
the pups. They also told of a lick near 
the head of Holmes Creek where they 
had counted one hundred big rams at 
one time; had seen numerous large bull 
moose and other game. So the next 
day we decided to move camp to the 
head of the Kletsan near the Dalton 
Cabin. I figured I could get some good 
sheep pictures at this great lick, as 
well as bull moose pictures, 

This was south of 62 and in American 
Territory, so we did not care to kill a 
moose, About daylight we heard what 
we thought was a dog barking and up- 
on investigation found the pups on the 
opposite side of Kletsan Creek. By get- 
ting the horses, we got them over and 
they were the worst looking dogs you 
ever saw. It did not look as tho there 
was any chance to save them. Their 
heads and fore legs were a solid sheet 
of porcupine quills; all in _ their 
mouths, eyes, ears, thru their tongues 
and everywhere. We all got busy with 

















JIM CARRYING ONE OF HIS CARIBOU HEADS 


Care in balancing a trophy reduces the apparent 
weight considerably. 


pliers and worked for some time before 
we got all in sight; it did not look like 
they would be able to follow, but we 
made a short trip, taking our time, as 
we moved up the Kletsan near the Dal- 
ton Cabin for the night. As we were 
putting up our tents several bands of 
sheep could be seen on the lower foot 
hills and the mountains looked beauti- 
ful to the south. There was old Mt. 
Natazhat, over which the boundary sur- 
vey crossed. Mr. and Mrs, Erickson 
were about one-half mile up the creek, 
where they were holding down a cop- 
per claim. They had plenty of pure 
placer copper in nuggets from as big 
as your little finger up to 150 pounds, 
but I could not see that it was worth 





much without a good flying machine 
to carry it out. 

We planned our trip to the great 
game lick where the sheep and bull 
moose were supposed to gather in great 
herds nightly and drink freely of the 
salty waters. We were off early the 
next day, Lee and Joe going ahead to 
see if they could pick up anything 
along the trail. Joe joined us a mile 
or two from camp and we journeyed on 
to the great game lick, accompanied by 
Mr. Erickson, who had seen so many 
sheep and bull moose a few days be- 
fore. Sure enough, when we reached 
the lick there were all kinds of signs, 
beaten paths in all directions and up 
on the side of the mountains several 
bands of sheep. We made camp about 
one-half mile away from the lick. 
Erickson’s three sheep that he had 
killed a few days before and hung up 
were not there. The bears had pulled 
them down, eaten most of them and 
cached the remnants. We had left our 
main camp and supplies over on the 
Kletsan and had only a small “Siwash” 
camp here, which was soon arranged, 
and we decided to take a “once-over” 
of the country that afternoon. Jim 
finally saw a very fine ram on the side 
of the mountain and opened up at long 
range with his Ross. He did not get 
the fine ram, but got a nice one, the 
big one, as usual, getting away. All 
came in except Lee, who had not been 
seen or heard from since morning when 
we left the other camp. So about dark 
Mr. Murie started back with a horse 
to look for him and we were greatly 
relieved when he returned about twelve 
o’clock that night with Lee. He had 
found him several miles back and not 
far from the trail. 

The lick is what is known as a “Wet 
Lick” and consists of a small stream 
coming out from a small draw just 
above timber-line. It is frequented by 
hundreds of all kinds of game, and if 
the game had not been disturbed it is 
certainly a fine place to get pictures of 
sheep, moose and caribou. However, 
the shooting by Erickson a few days 
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CAMP: LEE MIGHELL AND 
WOLVERINE, 


This is a picture of Mr. Mighell and the wolver- 
ine which he killed from the Caribou Camp on 
Harris Creek, the same day Mr. Dyer killed the 
two bull caribou, and the same day on which |! 
killed the first two moose that were killed on this 
hunt. 


CARIBOU 








before our arrival, and that of Jim the 
afternoon we arrived, made the sheep 
hunt the higher mountains. From camp 
and looking west across Holmes Creek 
we could see several bands of sheep 
extending from low down to almost 
snow-line. Holmes Creek here is very 
deep and swift. In fact, you can hear 
the large boulders rolling together as 
the swift current carries them down, 
and it would be impossible to cross the 
creek with or without horses unless you 
went up and crossed on the glacier 
above—and it looked awful rough. How- 
ever, about two miles down it can be 
crossed all right as it there begins to 
spread out in numerous channels. This 
is the place I would like to slip into 
quietly and spend about a week get- 
ting good pictures of game, for I am 
sure one could get some excellent pho- 
tographs, as the game from all the ad- 
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brush, This is a great caribou range. 
We saw two small bands as we were 
going across. In one was a nice bull, 
so we stopped the pack train and he 
came up close to investigate what kind 
of caravan it was that dared to invade 
his private domain. But that was when 
he made a mistake, as Lee was waiting 
for him and when he came within good 
shooting range, one well-placed shot 
brought him down. We soon prepared 
what we needed and proceeded. This 
plateau shows to be a great moose 
range in the winter, as you see many 
shed horns everywhere, and remember 
this is considerably above timber line 
with no timber except small willow 
brush. There is considerable bear sign 
also in this section, Cap. says that by 
swinging to the south and following up 
the west side of the Kletsan Glacier 
you will find the best sheep range in 

















YOUNG RAM KILLED BY ACCIDENT. 


There were nine rams in the band, and while Dyer was shooting at the largest, this one ran in 


between. 


jacent territory goes there to drink 
that water. It is a nice place to camp 
except for horse feed. 

The following day Lee and Cap. went 
up to try for the big ram Jim had 
failed to get the evening before, and 
from the “big talk” when they got back 
I think they had quite an experience. 
They traveled some time before they 
located the big ram, and as he was with 
eight others he was hard to approach. 
However, Lee succeeded in bagging the 
ram, and he certainly was a dandy, 
with long spreading horns, both perfect 
in form, and a spread of nearly thirty- 
three inches, by far the best head taken 
on our hunt, I was certainly glad Lee 
got him. 

We expected to stay only two nights 
at this place, but feed was not good and 
our horses left us and pulled for North 
Fork Islands where the peavines were 
plentiful and the grazing good, so 
when Murie and Mickie went after 
them they were not there, and it was 
necessary to wait another day until 
they could be rounded up. Murie and 
Mickie early the next morning, and for- 
tunately Mr. Erickson, who had been 
up to North Fork, saw the horses and 
brought them back part of the way and 
saved our boys the long trip; even then 
they never got back till nearly mid- 
night. While we were waiting, we 
tried to find some of the big bulls we 
had been told of, but we could locate 
nothing but cows and calves. Jim 
watched a cache all night for a bear, 
but he never came. The following day 
we moved to our main camp on the 
Kletsan and made ready to go to the 
Generc River and Harris Creek. 

Between the Kletsan and Generc 
River is a rolling plateau covered with 
white volcanic ash and all the little val- 
leys are covered with small willow 


It is of the diverging horn type of ‘“‘ovis dalli,”’ 


3 years old. 
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miles up into the mountains before the 
white ice begins. Off to the northeast 
you see below you the junction of St. 
Claire, Harris Creek and Generc River 
with a broad, open, grassy bar between 
them; on beyond the high rolling pla- 
teau between the Generc and the Don- 
jek. I had left the pack train and gone 
upon one of these high points and the 
views were so pretty that I over stayed 
myself and it was some time before I 
could catch the train again. There was 
a trail, the old Jack Dalton Trail, that 
led across to the Generc, but not one 
of our party had ever been over it and 
we did not strike the trail when we got 
off the plateau. Consequently, we had 
to work our way down the best we 
could to the river, and when we struck 
the river it was too deep for fording 
and we turned down hoping to find 
some place where it scattered out more. 
We saw lots of fresh bear signs and 
one bear crossing the Generc, but he 
was too far away for a shot. After fol- 
lowing down the river for two or three 
miles we found a crossing, and after- 
wards found that the trail, which we 
missed, led to the river exactly where 
we crossed. After we left the plateau 
we followed game trails, and that sec- 
tion showed to contain many moose. 
Considerable of the lower mountains 
had been burned and grown up with 
young willows and alders on which the 
moose were feeding. All of the valley 
between the St. Claire and Genere 
shows much moose signs, and the next 
morning Joe made a short trip out to 
see if he could locate any big bulls, but 
as usual only saw cows and calves. 
We did not stop to hunt, but con- 
tinued on up Harris Creek the next day 

















SKINNING DAY IN 


that portion of Yukon, as he was in 
there two or three years ago and saw 
them there in large herds feeding on 
the peavines down in the valley. As 
they are never hunted in that section 
it is no trouble to get all the pictures, 
as well as. sheep, that you want. But 
it takes about two days to get up in 
there and one day to get out. We 
could find plenty of sheep everywhere, 
so we did not care to spend the time 
on sheep alone, preferring to travel and 
see more of the country. 

The Generc River Valley from the 
tops of the high grassy hills on this 
plateau is a beautiful sight. Looking 
toward the mouth of the Generc where 
it empties into the White is seen hun- 
dreds of small lake scattered over all 
the lower timber land. To the east 
below you is the big Kletsan Glacier 
with a dark and rugged moraine several 
miles wide and extending ten or fifteen 


CAMP. 


to near Tepee Lake at Caribou Camp 
Tepee Lake is at the head of Harris 
Creek, flowing to the Generc, and Wol- 
verine, flowing to the Donjek, in a low 
pass between a spur of the St. Elias 
Range to the south and a high rocky 
point of the Nutzotin Mountains to the 
north, It is a great game country and 
a beautiful country to hunt. Harris 
Creek is alive with greyling and I am 
sure the lakes have plenty of fish in 
them. The low mountains to the north 
have plenty of sheep; the rolling hills 
to the northwest is fine caribou range, 
and in the main valley and lower moun- 
tains slope, around the edge of timber 
line, is plenty of moose. Often in the 
morning and evening we would find 
caribou feeding with the horses. This 
is one of the prettiest and best all-round 
hunting sections I have ever seen. At 
this one camp your chances are good 
for moose, caribou and bear anywhere, 
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and by going to the mountains either 
north or south of the lake you could 
get plenty of sheep, all from the same 
camp, and the finest greyling you ever 
saw. I counted as many as thirty cari- 
bou in sight at one time and saw five 
bull moose in one band. From this 
camp we killed four moose, four cari- 
bou and one wolverine. We spent four 
days at this camp and had a delightful 
time, seeing much country and game. 
There was nothing of special interest 
in taking the game, all sharing. How- 
ever, I will relate my experience with 
the moose. I had been working south 
towards the head of St. Claire, round- 
ing some low mountains, and had not 
seen anything except ptarmigan till 
past noon, and was returning towards 
camp and below timber-line southwest 
of Tepee Lake. I was walking down a 
small creek thru the heaviest timber | 
could find, and while walking along in 
one of those absent-minded ways that 
a fellow gets into at times when he has 
hunted faithfully for several hours and 
nothing has been sighted, I was startled 
by a sharp clatter, but it was so sud- 
den and so short I could not tell just 
what it was or where from, so I stopped, 
standing perfectly still for some five 
or ten minutes. I heard the same 
sound except more distinct, and could 
even locate its direction, and_ it 
sounded very much like hitting hard, 
dry sticks together. I moved cautious- 
ly in the direction the sound came from, 
taking advantage of every tree or bush 
that came in my way, and watching 
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BROWDER AND HIS FIRST MOOSE. 


KILLED AT THE END OF TEEPEE LAKE, Y. T. 


THIS 


IS ALSO A GREAT MOOSE COUNTRY. 


closely that my feet did not get on a 
stick or rock, thus making my way 
down thru the timber. The sounds 
again came to me clear and were the 

















LEE MIGHELL AND HIS BIG 


SHEEP; 33%-INCH SPREAD. 


unmistakable sounds of horns hitting 
together. I moved along as fast as I 
dared to, and had only gone a short dis- 
tance before I saw two bull moose 
fighting. Tho they were not fighting 
hard, however, they would run together 
occasionally, push each other back and 
forth, then they would hit their horns 
together and back off a short distance 
watching each other. They were about 
sixty yards away and while watching 
them I looked about forty yards to the 
left and there were two more smaller 
bulls fighting also. They appeared to 
be having a sparring match, rather 
than a hard set-to fight. After watch- 
ing them for some time I decided the 
two largest had heads big enough for 
me to take for my Yukon moose, By 
this time the two smaller ones had 
worked their way around till they were 
less than fifty yards away. Picking the 
largest, I raised my Winchester and 
placed a 220-gr. soft point ball just be- 
hind the shoulder. To my surprise the 
moose never moved, nor did any of the 
others; all stood like statues. Placing 
another shell in my rifle, I put a 220-gr. 
S. P. just back of the shoulder of the 
second moose. You could only see a 
little quick jerk of this moose, but as 
I fired the second shot the first bull 
took two or three steps, walking toward 
the second bull, and I placed another 
ball just at the point of the shoulder 
of the first bull, and he went down. 
Then the second bull began walking 
across towards the first, and I placed 
a ball just at the point of his shoulder 
also, and he went down; all this time 
the third, fourth and fifth bulls had 
been standing perfectly still. The fifth 
bull I had never seen, but just as I 
started to walk towards the two I had 
killed, the other made off. I don’t think 
the bulls could locate me from the re- 
port of the rifle, possibly not knowing 
just what they were, as I doubt if they 
had ever been close to a man before. 
I walked down to the two I had killed. 
They had fallen within thirty feet of 
each other and when I put the tape on 
the horns I was somewhat disappointed 
as they were not so large as they looked 
while they were in the woods, as they 








only measured about 47 inches, both 
about the same. I returned to camp late 
in the afternoon, finding that Jim had 
taken two nice caribou bulls, one with 
a fine head of 47-inch spread, and Lee 
a wolverine, so our first day at Tepee 
Lake was fairly successful. I made a 
trip east down Wolverine Creek for sev- 
eral miles looking over the country. I 
saw plenty of sign of caribou, moose 
and bear and numerous flocks of ducks 
on Tepee Lake. Saw some small bands 
of sheep on the sides of the mountains 
to the north of the pass, Those moun- 
tains appear to be fine sheep country. 
Tepee Lake is a beautiful body of wa- 
ter about two miles in diameter almost 
round, as the main lake is concerned, 
but many small arms going back and in 
all of these is fine moose feed. 

The high, snow-free hills north of 
Harris Creek between the Generc and 
the Donjek is very fine caribou range, 
and while I was out that way only one 
day, I saw many caribou. ‘The big bulls 
appeared to be somewhere else, as I 
could only locate small bulls, cows and 
calves. The willow flats show that 
many moose feed on the high ground in 
early winter, as you can see the sharp, 
knife-edge cutting everywhere and many 
shed horns. I also saw considerable 
bear diggings and other sign that show 
the beat range these high open hills 
regularly, either night or day. I found 
much wolverine sign and one wolverine, 
but he was too far away to shoot, and 
besides I was trying to get some close- 
up pictures of two young caribou bulls 
fighting. I did not succeed, as there 
were too many cows and calves in sight, 
and they gave the alarm before I could 
get my position. The country was open 
tundra with marshy places here and 
there and a low willow growth two to 
three feet high. All the mountains and 
peaks thru this range are ordinarily 
free of snow. There are no high, rocky 
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cliffs till you get just north of Tepee 
Lake, when a small range of the Nut- 
zotin Mountains get up pretty high and 
are very rough near their top, thus 
making fine sheep range. 

Owing to our having lost a few days 
time at one or two places, it was neces- 
sary for us to start homeward regard- 
less of the fact that I would like to 
live in that beautiful country for sev- 
eral moons, We stopped on the Generc 
two days for some members of our 
party to pick up their Yukon moose, as 
each was entitled to kill two moose in 
Yukon Territory. I saw several nice 
bulls while at the Genere and killed 
one lynx the afternoon we arrived at 
camp. By this time the weather was 
turning cold pretty fast, especially at 
night, the river had considerable ice 
and was falling very fast due to the 
glaciers freezing up. Our Generc 
River camp was a beautiful site hidden 
away among the young spruce. Look- 
ing down the Generc you could see the 
gaps in the Nutzotin Mountains where 
the White River turns to the north and 
cuts thru; off to the southwest was Mt. 
Natazhat, with his snow cap extending 
up over 13,000 feet; with the Kletsan 
Glacier circling it to the south and be- 
yond the mountain forming the head of 
the Genere River. South and southeast 
is the great S. Elias Range, swinging 
around in a semi-circle and our camp 
located in the center of this beautiful 
setting. It was hard to leave this beau- 
tiful place, but we had to hurry on and 
made it back to our Kletsan camp in 
one day from Generc River by going 
across the country, following the old 
Jack Dalton Trail part of the way and 
the balance thru the woods. I under- 
stand there is an old trail thru that 
way, but we failed to locate it. 

On arrival at the Kletsan camp, we 
were very much disappointed to find 
that the choice caribou meat, that we 
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had cached about twenty-five feet above 
the ground, had all been pulled down 
by the bears, eaten up or carried away, 
and from the sign around there must 
have been several bears. They came 
around camp that night but our “Por- 
cupine hounds” got after them and 
chased them away. 

Here we left our main camp and went 
north of the White River after our 
Alaskan moose and Yukon sheep. The 
taking of this game had no special in- 
terest, cutting off our sheep hunt till 
the last. The country north of the 
White is ideal moose range fully as 
good if not better than the Generc 
River. This range extends for a long 
way both east and west of the Alaska- 
Yukon boundary line, especially on the 
Beaver and Snag rivers. While the 
scenery is nothing like the hills along 
the foot of St. Elias Range, it is a very 
interesting country and is better fishing 
than the glacial streams along south of 
the White. Practically all of these 
mountains are free from snow till the 
fall snows begin and the mountains 
range up to about 6,000 feet high. Like 
all the balance of that country, it is 
very attractive and interesting, for the 
hand of man has not yet interfered with 
the beauties of nature. “Smoke-em-up 
Joe” says he has gotten to be an expert 
moose stalker, and I must admit he is 
pretty good whenever he keeps his 
nerve; as he has been experimenting 
on cows and calves in this way. He 
claims he can stand on one foot and 
look any moose in the country out of 
countenance and approach to within 
very close range in an absolutely open 
country. He claims that when the moose 
is feeding they do not see anything 
around and when they raise their heads 
he stands perfectly still till they re- 
sume their feeding; then he moves 
slowly towards them. 

(To Be Concluded in Next Number.) 

















shot twice by mortal wounds before dropping. 


WHERE MR. YOUNG DROPPED A PAIR OF MOOSE. 


These bulls were fighting, as well as two of the other three that were in the same herd, and they fell within 
Neither of which tried to run, nor did the others run until I had started up to the ones that were killed. 


They were shot from a distance of about 60 yards. 


about 30 feet of each other. Each was 




















Following the Seal Herds 


Harry L. Dillaway 


One morning my office door was vio- 
lently thrown open and in breezed my 
old chum Chass. I say he “breezed”’ 
in; I can think of no more appropriate 
expression unless I say, he “cycloned’”’ 
in, Which might be nearer the truth, but 
poorer grammar, 

I received a slam from his paw in 
the middle of my back which put my 
teeth where my brains ought to be. The 
stenographer was crowded aside, her 
shorthand notes brushed into a conven- 
ient waste basket, and the game was on. 

Annually this breath from the wilder- 
ness blew into civilization and brought 
with it the great out-doors. 

“Say! I’ve got the best trip planned 
for you this year that you ever had,” 
said he, which was merely the same 
old story which he had sprung on me 
for the last twenty years, and the joke 
of it was, he hadn’t fallen down on it 
yet. But by the long preliminaries I 
knew he had something up his sleeve 
out of the usual. 

Then out came the proposition, An 
8,000 mile trip; a six weeks cruise up 
the Pacific Coast, across Bering Sea 
and on into Alaska. 

“No!” said I, banging my fist down 
on the desk, “that’s the worst yet!” 
Immediately I was sorry for the action, 
for he banged his fist down on the desk 
too, and informed me that I was going. 

As I retreived the ink from my be- 
spattered features with a piece of blot- 
ting paper, I inquired into the idea, 

“Just look at this!’”’ and he produced 
an official looking document and spread 
it out before me. “That,” said he, “is 
a government permit and it allows us 
to visit the seal rookeries on the Pri- 
bilof Islands off Alaska.” 

“Oh!” said I meekly, and he knew 
by the expression that he had me go- 
ing. 
* * * * o* * 
Just two months later to a day, the 


lookout at the masthead called out, 
“Land Ho! Where away?” “Two 
points off the port bow!” came from 
the rigging. My chum Chass again 
whanged me over the back and vol- 
unteered the information that this was 
the ‘Island of St. Paul, the largest of 
the Pribilof group. 

Here at last lay before us the old, 
old names we learned in our geography 
days. We had passed the Aleutian Is- 
lands; Alaska was the nearest land to 
starboard, with Russia to our port, and 
the steamer lay rolling in the long, deep 
swells of Bering Sea, 

Of course we were all eagerness to 
get a glimpse of the fur seals we had 
come so far to see, and when several 
miles off shore we had our first sight 
of a large seal herd, it contained hun- 
dreds and was headed for shore, It 
covered a considerable water area and 
the seals were apparently feeding and 
playing. They did not seem to be 
afraid of the vessel but full of eager 
curiosity. They stared at us from both 
near and far ranges and looked for all 
the world like a lot of little, old bald- 
headed men in swimming. 

The skipper laughed at our enthus- 
iasm and told us that we would see 
seals until we were sick of them and 
could get all the pictures at close range 
that we desired. 

As We drew closer to shore, a strong, 
pungent odor filled our nostrils, a kind 
of cross between a livery barn and a 
garbage pile. This we were later intro- 
duced to at close range and learned 
from sad experience that it came from 
the seals. 

Now the ordinary person hasn’t the 
least conception of what an immense 
number of seals there are located on 
those islands. Two of them practical- 
ly make up the Pribilofs. The Island 
of St. Paul is the larger of the two and 
has a length of about thirteen miles, 
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THE SEAL 


Seals are very noisy and keep up a steady, continuous squalling. 
the foreground are at it, seriously objecting to the presence of the photographer. 
Photo by A. Curtis. 


can be seen scattered here and there in the herd. 


FAMILY AT HOME. 


Here the bull and the cows in 
Baby seals, or pups, 


while St. George, the smaller, is about 
twelve miles long. 

During the summer months about 
335,000 fur seals congregate on these 
islands for breeding and are under the 
direct protection of the United States 
government, 

This is the largest known seal herd 
in existence. There are two smaller 
herds; one under the protection of the 
Russian government and another under 
that of the Japanese, During the cold, 
dreary northern winters, the islands are 
practically free of seals, but along in 
April the bulls begin to arrive from 
their long journey into southern seas, 
some as far away as the southern coast 
of California. . 

They seek out likely spots along the 
sea coast and.patiently await the com- 
ing of the cows, They are the breeders 
of the herds and are monsters of their 
kind. They weigh ordinarily about 400 
pounds and are in the pink of condi- 
tion at this time; all muscle, lithe, 
slick and amazingly quick. Their teeth 
are sharp and they can, and do bite 
viciously. They can easily kill a man 
and should an unarmed person be at- 
tacked, he would stand no show at all 
with a full grown bull. Their ungainly 
wabble moves them over rocks or sand 
very fast, so that they can travel over 
a rocky beach, fully as fast as a man 
can run. Usually, however, after a 
short pursuit they give it up, apparent- 
ly satisfied at having driven off the 
intruder, but woe to the man who 
should fall or be caught at a disadvant- 
age in a seal herd. 

During late April, May and early June 
the breeding bulls continue to arrive 
and occupy miles of beaches, stationing 
themselves at points of vantage, quite 
likely the very spot occupied by them 
the season.before. After a bull has 
taken up a certain location, he will 
fight and defend it to the bitter end. 
Their canine teeth protrude, giving 
them a very ugly expression. Two 
bulls fighting can bite and slash terri- 
bly even thru the tough seal skin. It 
is doubtful if many are killed in this 
way, but healed scars show only too 
well the vicious fights they have been 
in, 

By the middle of June the cows be- 
gin to arrive and continue to do so un- 
til early August. The peculiar thing 
about them is their size and timidity. 
They weigh only sixty-five pounds, 
while their lord and masters weigh five 
and six times as much, 

When the cows first arrive they wan- 
der about among the bulls, not seeming 
to attract unusual attention, but event- 
ually seek the company of a certain 
one which carefully guards and pro- 
tects her for the rest of the season. 
As the cows continue to arrive from 
the open sea, the size of each bull’s 
harem increases. There is apparently 
no uniformity in the size of these 
harems; they vary as to the bull’s lo- 
cation and his ability to defend. Where 
the harems come close to one another, 
which is not at all an unusual condi- 
tion, many bitter and bloody fights oc- 
cur. - 

The females have a peculiar way of 
interfering in these disturbances. In 
the early stages of a fight when the 
bulls are snorting, barking and squalling 
their ugly compliments to one another, 
she frequently grasps the throat of her 
protector in her teeth, clinging to him. 
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COMPARATIVE SIZE OF 
If the fight is not really on in dead 
earnest, the bull desists and turns to 
the female, forgetting his quarrels mo- 
mentarily. But if a cow interferes at 
the wrong moment, or if the bull thinks 
she intends escaping to the next 
harem, he collars her by the scruff of 
the neck and with a sidewise flip over 
his shoulder, he throws her bodily 
back into the harem, 

The cows are allowed to leave any 
time they desire, providing they go out 
to sea, 

The arriving cows are nearly all 
bred females, and within a week of 
their arrival they give birth to a single 
pup seal, Therefore their breeding pe- 
riod is one year, less possibly a week 
or ten days. Within a week after the 
baby seal is born the mother is again 
bred and after this period the bulls are 
not so attentive to them, 

Here, then, was the sight which met 
our eyes when we visited the big seal 
rookery on St. Paul’s Island this fine 
summer’s morning. The government 
caretaker was not very enthusiastic 
over our arrival, making it quite plain 
without saying so, that we were a 
nuisance, and we promptly found out 
that we were. 

Mr. A. Curtis was the professional 
photographer of the party, and every 
effort was made to put him in points 
of vantage to do good work. It can 
readily be understood that a party of 
human beings moving about among the 
seal rookeries could be quite a disturb- 
ing element to the situation. 

The timid females sought to escape, 
which resulted in dozens of bitter fights 
among the bulls until at times it was 
absolutely deafening to hear the awful 
din caused by the barking and squalling 
of the seals. Later the keeper frankly 
told us that he did not like to have 
visitors during the time that the bulls 
were breeding and when the females 
were giving birth to their helpless lit- 
tle puppies. 

In our judgment he was perfectly 
right, and such visits should be mini- 
mized to absolute necessity. Fighting 
bulls not only waste their needed en- 
ergies for breeding, but not infrequent- 
ly accidentally injure the females or 
kill the pups that may be in their way. 

The breeding during July is constant 
on every side and so is the fighting. 

Standing on the high banks or high 
ledges above the rookeries one cannot 
realize the wonderful sight of looking 
down upon a squirming, squalling, bark- 
ing, moving mass of flesh and blood 
below. Once seen it is a sight never 
to be forgotten. Pictures were taken 
by most members of the party, but 
those of Mr. Curtis are exceptionally 
fine. We desired very much to secure 
the picture of a fighting bull at close 





BULL AND COW SEAL. 

range if possible to show the harem 
and pups. At all times the bulls were 
only too willing to accommodate us and 
met us more than half way, which was 
not of course always desirable. 

A point of vantage was sought for 
and found, consisting of an eight-foot 
boulder with a steep side. With some 
difficulty we succeeded in roosting our 
camera and camera man upon it, then 
moved aside to allow things to settle 
down. 

Whether the vicious old bull took the 
man for another of this kind, we can 
only surmise, but one fact remains cer- 
tain, he attacked with all the fury of 
his species. This brute had lost one 
of his long canine teeth, but none of 
his viciousness. If he could have 
reached that man and his camera, he 
would have made short work of him 
for he was three times as large as the 
man. So furious did he become that 
froth and spume collected at his mouth 
and spattered all over the camera, 

After the pictures were completed 
we had hard work in rescuing the pho- 
tographer and his outfit. During this 
time the cows and pups remained with 
the bull, but once two cows started to 
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escape, but out of the tail of his eye 
the bull saw them, and, ceasing his on- 
slaught for the moment, collared the 
diminutive females and chucked them 
back into the centre of the family 
circle. 

All thru the two months of the breed- 
ing season the bulls do not leave their 


harems, neither do they eat a morsel 
of food, they merely breed and fight 
all the time, Of course the natural 
physical result is a tremendous deteri- 
oration and at the end of the long 
breeding season the bulls are emaci- 


ated beyond belief, being actually mere 
skin and bones, At this stage they are 
easily managed and can be readily 
driven off. 

The size of the harems vary, some 
actually containing 100 cows, tho this is 
unusual, probably the average would be 
closer to thirty or forty; any over the 
latter figure would not be for the best 
interests of the herd. What these 
harems were before man’s interference 
can only be guessed at, but was prob- 
ably about thirty. 

After a cow has given birth to its 
pup and been re-impregnated, she visits 
the sea for food, frequently going great 
distances to secure it. Often she is ab- 
sent a day or two and during this time 
the little baby seal is without food. On 
her return she seeks out her own pup- 
py among thousands of others. Whether 
it is rightly hers or not, only she can 
tell, but the selection proving satisfac 
tory to both, the pup gorges on her 
milk and frequently both go to sleep. 

The entire scene at a rookery is one 
of utmost confusion, noise and hub- 
bub; the bulls, cows and pups raising 
their voices in deafening unison. The 
pups are very tame and extremely 
playful. We cut up an old gunny sack 
and had an immense amount of fun in 
giving it to them. They would pull and 
tug and call in their high pitched 

















OLD ONE-TOOTH ON GUARD. 


The bull seal in the foreground, with the one canine tooth, fought the camera man viciously. Only 
the fact that the photographer was protected by being on a large boulder saved his hide. After the 
picture was taken the camera was covered with froth and spume from the mouth of this angry old bull. 
This picture was taken before the fight. The seals in the foreground aré females, but to right and left 


of the bull are rods of pups. Photo by A. Curtis. 
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voices for all the world like a bunch 
of little pups on the kitchen floor. 
They stay strictly ashore until August 
when they take to the water and learn 
to swim. Along in November they are 
ready to migrate and start on their 
first long journey south. At birth they 
weigh about twelve pounds and at the 
beginning of migration have increased 
from twenty-five to fifty. The male 
fur seal does not breed until he is six 
or seven years old, while the female 
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breeds at two years of age. Both 
sexes live to be about twelve to four- 
teen years, 

Fur pelts are at their best in three- 
year-olds. 


Besides being the first to arrive at 
the rookeries, the breeding bulls are the 
first to leave. It is a wonderful sight 
to see the thousands and thousands of 
baby seals at play in the water at this 
time. 

A few years ago this herd was great- 
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ly decimated and headed towards ex- 
tinction until the government forbid the 
killing of fur seals on the high seas. 
Since that time the seal herds have 
greatly increased. 

The government count of seal pups in 
1914 was 93,000, which was gradually 
increased year by year until in 1916 
there were 117,000. The government 
has done a wonderful work in the 
preservation of the herds of fur seals, 
and this splendid work should go on. 








A Fishing Party in Hawaii 


One reads in verse and prose of the 
teach at Waikiki, and _ stories with- 
out number are told by ones who have 
felt the charm of Hawaii’s enchanted 
shores. Those who have been to the 
islands know of their many wonders; 
things that seem strange to people of 
other lands. There is that odd blend- 
ing of the Old Regime with things of 
our own land that gives even the most 
prosaic happenings a gist all their own. 

A fishing party on Oahu has enough 
of the old time features about it to 
make it a very novel outing for tour- 
ists in the islands. Under balmy sunny 
skies even tho the month is January, 
the party collects on the beach. 

The heavy twine net, something 
strictly of latter days, is, in some cases, 
half a mile long. The net is rather 
shallow and to hide it from the fish 
an old Hawaiian device is used. This 
is called a wreath and is composed of 
a heavy rope to which are attached ti 
leaves; leaves that are long and pli- 
able and, hanging down from the rope, 
look like the grass skirts worn by the 
Hulu dancers. This wreath is dropped 


Edna C. Green 


inside the net and with its leaves waft- 
ed back and forth by the movements 
of the water looks like kelp. The fish 
are not startled into swimming deep 
and so escaping under the net. 

The net is called a huki lau; huki 
means to pull and lau is Hawaiian for 
net. One end of both the wreath and 
huki lau are held on the beach. A 
boat then takes the net and wreath 
out in as large a circle as the net will 
permit. When the boat reaches the 
beach again the other ends are taken 
ashore and strong natives draw the net 
in. The fish were caught by this 
method of seining for many years. 

The fish taken in a haul of this kind 
differ from fish found elsewhere, in 
shape and color. Most of the species 
caught are beautifully colored; some 
are spotted and some have vivid stripes 
of white, black and orange. The fish 
in the picture are ones that are abund- 
ant in the vicinity and are highly prized 
as food. The man in the center holds 
in his hands fish called oio. The lit- 
tle fish on the ground are pa-uu. The 
ones the man with the sweater is hold- 

















PEOPLE OF THE SURF, BOTH HUMAN AND FINNY. 


Note the magnificent physique of the man holding the fish and the perfect beauty in face and form 


of the little girl baby. 


Hawaiian children like her spend hours laughing and romping in a surf that 


would drown most white swimmers. They seem to be as undrownable as so many little corks. 


ing are kala. This picture was taken 
at a fishing party at Waimanalo, on 
the windward side of Oahu. 

The disposal of the fish after they 
are caught is also strictly a Hawaiian 
institution. The noses of the party are 
counted and the fish are then grouped 
into little bunches on the beach. Each 
one who is present gets.a pile of fish. 
A baby who is in the party gets as 
many fish for its share as does his 
daddy, who has, mayhap, done most 
of the work of hauling in the heavy 
nets. It behooves all to bring large 
families. If by chance, a horse is 
brought along, its owner is entitled to 
a share for the horse, meaning that 
the horse’s nose has been counted along 
with everybody else’s. 

The only advantage a fisher has is 
if he can with his hands catch an es- 
pecially large fish. If he is successful 
in catching the fish, he bites or breaks 
a piece out of its tail. The fish with 
the bitten tail goes into the particular 
pile of fish belonging to the fisher who 
originally caught it. 

Fish has always been one of the chief 
articles of diet of the native popula- 
tion. Recently the government under- 
took the supervision of the commercial 
fishing industry of the islands. From 
now on fish will be sold by weight in- 
stead of by the fish as has heretofore 
been the way of merchants in Hawaii. 
Fish has, since the war, advanced in 
price 100%. In a food survey made by 
the government in January it was 
brought out that the monthly fish con- 
sumption on the island of Oahu is 6.6 
pounds per capita, while on the main 
land it hardly averages one pound. 

An old Hawaiian method of prepar- 
ing fish to eat, was to cut the fish in 
small pieces. These were covered with 
red pepper, put in a bowl and covered 
with vinegar. This was put away to 
ripen and in that climate where things 
over-ripen quickly, the result can be 
better imagined than described. Two 
weeks were considered the proper 
length of time to leave this delicacy 
before it was ready to be eaten. It 
would hardly suit the taste of houli 
tourist. 

But new Hawaii has new ways and 
no better treat is in store for one than 
a fishing party on Oahu. 











About three miles east of Silver 
City, N. M., is another city with its 
dwellings, its irregular streets, its wa- 
ter supply and its organizations. This 
city of pack rats is composed of about 
2,000 dwellings. Allowing two rats 
for each, we have 4,000 inhabitants, 
all living from the scanty vegetation 
found in stunted growths of pifions, 
cedars, gnarled oaks, bunches of bear 
grass and cactus, which occupies about 
200 acres of land. The water supply 
is furnished by a small spring, which 
never goes dry. The sandy-bedded 
arroyo takes up all the water running 
from this spring before it has made 
much headway. It would be difficult 
to tell how long these pack rats have 
made this place their home, but many 
of the houses show marks of age. 
Many have been lately built up on old 
foundations, for repairing goes on 
every year. 

What I know in regard to these 
thrifty little animals, I have learned 
by going to the woods and cliffs 
where they live and studying their 
habits by night as well as in the day- 
time. Many facts concerning these 
crafty rodents are difficult to estab- 
lish as they are nocturnal in their 
habits; but there is no end to the in- 
terest and information derived from 
their study. 

The pack rats have the two grow- 
ing long front teeth in each jaw, which 
puts them in the gnawing family, or 
rodents. The grown rats are just a 
trifle smaller than the house or barn 
rats common to the middle states. 
They have soft nut-brown fur on the 
upper part of the body, changing to 
a delicate brownish yellow on the un- 
der side, giving the rats the appear- 
ance of having on cream colored vests 
and stockings. Long feelers reaching 
from the nose back past the shoulders 
serve to guard off objects at night. 
The skinny leathery ears flare out like 
small fans. As these rats often crawl 
thru cactus thorns, nature has wisely 
left the fur off, making the ears slick 
and tough so that the ugly cactus slips 
off harmlessly. The eyes are very 
round and dark, projecting out on 
each side of the head like black but- 
tons on a shoe. When the pack rat 
is surprised or frightened he expresses 
himself by raising his whiskers and 
ears. In contrast to the ears, the tail 
is covered with fur its whole length 
and terminates rather abruptly at the 
end. The fact that the ‘“‘rat-tail file’’ 
was not named from the pack rat’s tail 
is evident. The legs of these animals 
are short and the feet have five toes 
each. These toes were not made for 
digging for the nails on them are 
short, except the inside toe on each 
front foot, which has no nail at all, 
but is smooth and clawless. Taking 
everything into consideration, the 
pack rat is a clean looking, neatly 
dressed and very beautiful little ani- 
mal, having many graces both in form 
and action that are not found in his 
cousin, the common rat. 


Pack rats build their own houses, 
the form, on the outside, resembling 
that of the muskrats—a shock taper- 
ing from an irregular circular base to 
a somewhat rounded point at the top. 
The material used in this building is, 
of course, very different from that 
used by his water relative. It is a 
well-known fact that pack rats have 


The Pack Rat 


Bland B. Allen 


the peculiar nature of picking up 
everything they see lying loose that 
can be carried in their jaws or rolled 
with their feet. They are also at- 
tracted by their curiosity to lay hold 
of odd looking things or bright-col- 
ored objects. This mound of a house 
is thrown up by the busy workers in 
a comparatively short time when we 


houses and in every house found a 
store room, two nests or bedrooms, 
and a kind of a rude hall near the 
storeroom, which is used as a dining 
room. Then there is a toilet in both 
stories as well as one bedroom in each, 
and a runway extending around the 
circular base. The house is supplied 
with a convenient number of doors 
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ONE OF THE LARGEST HOUSES IN THE VILLAGE. 


consider the enormous amount of 
short sticks, pieces of bark, dried 
cowchips, cactus, shotgun shells, 
bleached bones, carcasses or rabbits, 
jaws of squirrels and prairie dogs, 
dead bluejays, teeth of animals, pieces 
of beargrass, prickly pears, pieces of 
leather, and in fact, everything imag- 
inable that is in the range of their 
travels that they can carry, goes into 
this structure. 

But this house, so rough and so 
carelessly jumbled together in outside 
appearance, composed of the odds and 
ends of everything useless to other 
animals, has on the inside been 
planned by its curious builder ac- 
cording to system and regularity al- 
most worthy of some men. In every 
house there are two main apartments 
and no more—a ground floor and an 
upstairs. Each is a house of two stor- 
ies with its rooms planned for differ- 
ent purposes, rudely set apart on the 
inside. In many instances there are 
porticoes projecting from the top 
story, but not always. I have care- 
fully torn up many of the pack rats’ 

















A PACK RAT’S HOME BUILT ON A PINE LOG. 


BUILT ON A SMALL BRUSH-PILE. 


leading to the outside by means of 
tunnels made by covering the well- 
trodden paths with the sticks, bark 
and cactus of the house. The whole 
structure ranges from two and a half 
to three feet high, the ceiling above 
the top story being about two feet 
thick. It is capable of turning the 
heaviest rains and snows. 


It is amusing to note the different 
kinds of food so cleverly stored away 
in the storerooms of these rat houses. 
Cactus seed pods, pieces of prickly 
pears, the green blades of beargrass, 
small white seeds of beargrass, cured 
weeds, cedar seeds, shinoak acorns, 
pifions and carpet grass neatly rolled 
up like a piece of carpet—were all 
stored away for winter use. The bed- 
room consists of an enormous amount 
of cedar bark torn up fine and tightly 
packed together into a large round 
mass. The inside, which constitutes 
the real bed, is often lined with feath- 
ers or the cotton from the milkweed 
pods. There is just room enough for 
one grown rat. The door to this nest 
is a round and large opening on the 
side into the hall. On the ground 
floor shallow paths are scooped out of 
the dirt, but scarcely any digging is 
done. Pack rats are not digging ani- 
mals, which is often to their disad- 
vantage. Arrangements are made for 
only two rats in each dwelling, but 
of all the nests I disturbed, only one 
rat was found in each. 


The habits of the pack rat are var- 
ied and as interesting to study as are 
their houses. To gain much informa- 
tion along this line would require pa- 
tient watching on moonlight nights as 
these animals are nocturnal, very sel- 
dom coming out in the daytime. These 
rats are also vegetarians. Many times 
they drag carcasses which they find 
dead and put them in their houses, 
but not to eat. Their winter store- 
rooms never contain any dead ani- 
mals. The pack rats are therefore 
very harmless and are more docile 
than their near relatives. They are 
strictly home-loving animals, social 
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A PACK RAT’S HOME BUILT AT THE ROOTS OF A CEDAR. 


and communicative, always living in 
villages. These rats are perfect pil- 
ferers, stealing many things they do 
not need, just for the pleasure and 
fun it affords them. 

The villages are found in rough, 
craggy cliffs where the scanty growths 
of stunted vegetation renders the 
place good for nothing, not even pas- 
ture, so they are hardly ever molest- 
ed. The rats drink very little water, 
but they eat green, sappy food such 
as the cactus. One marked charac- 
teristic of the pack rat is his curiosity, 
and this accounts for many of the stor- 
ies told of him by hunters, trappers 
and prospectors. I was once talking 
with a friend who had camped in the 
Black Range mountains of New Mex- 
ico. He said the proper name for 
these animals is ‘trade rats,’ and 
grounded his argument on the fact 
that when he cooked enough bread at 
noon to last till the next day noon he 
often had to cook the next morning 
also, for during the night these med- 
dlesome rats would carry off the bread 
and leave in its place dried buffalo 
chips. This trade was likely made by 
the rats while they were on their 
rounds carrying something at the 
time they came across the bread, and 
as the bread was something new they 
just dropped the chips and took up 
the newer and more attractive bread, 
thus cheating the suspicious camper. 

These rats are wide-awake at night 
and full of celerity. If they are build- 
ing a new home they move quickly, 
without loitering or idling away any 
time. They are all business now, and 
two of them can build the frame work 
of a house in one night if it is neces- 
sary. A few years ago while I was 
staying at a shack on an abandoned 
ranch in this state (New Mexico), I 
made a small pen of posts and filled 
it with corn in the ear. The next 
morning I went out to feed my pony 
when to my great surprise I saw that 
the corn was all gone. It was the 
work of a single pack rat. He had 
carried every ear at least ten yards 
and piled and packed it in the walls 
of the shed made of cedar boughs. 

Pack rats mate in the fall. After 
the mating season is over the males 
help build all necessary houses and 
then go to themselves, each living as 
a bachelor in a house of his own. 
This accounts for the fact that every 
nest I examined this winter had only 
one rat in each, and it was a male. 
The females, I am persuaded to be- 
lieve, take the nests that are built on 


the cliffs that have deep crevices for 
protection. Of the rats I captured 
while examining the nests I put three 
in @ small box covered with screen. 
They fought every time they were 
stirred up and at night until at last 
one succeeded in killing .the other 
two. They were not willing to make 
friends under any consideration. 

When a pack rat is angry or excited 
he gives a peculiar challenge or ex- 
presses defiance by giving a snappy, 
saucy stamp with his hind foot, which 
can be heard several yards. I used to 
disturb them just to hear them rap 
the bottom of the box. This rat that 
killed his two fellow prisoners I kept 
for several weeks. He seemed to be 
in the best of spirits. He made a 
large nest of bark and other trash I 
put in for him. He lived almost ex- 
clusively on prickly pears. He would 
cut the thorns off close at the bottom 
of a patch large enough for his sup- 
per. I often watched him at meal 
time. He would run and play at 
night and sleep in his cozy bed in the 
daytime. 

It is an important fact that men do 
not become civilized or make rapid 
progress until they have learned to 
adapt themselves to their environ- 
ments or suroundings, and we see that 
they are often slow to learn this. I 
can show instance after instance 
where these rats have shown good 
judgment and have wisely adapted 
themselves to their surroundings in 
choosing places for building their 
houses. Here they use a bunch of 
scrubby brushes, a fallen tree and 
there a cliff with deep fissures for a 
hcuse site. In many instances I no- 
ticed that the houses were made un- 
der trees, the lower branches of which 
were near the ground. The buildings 
were arranged so that when finished 








YEARLY INDEXES FOR OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. 


As a war conservation measure we 
have discontinued the practice of pub- 
lishing the annual index in our De- 
cember number, as comparatively few 
use them. However, we have had a 
number of these indexes printed, and 
to those who desire to bind up their 
magazines we shall be glad to send 
copies of the 1918 index on receipt of 
a 3-cent stamp from each applicant. 























these low boughs passed directly thru 
the middle of the nests, serving as 
rafters to hold up the thick top of the 
house, leaving the space beneath for 
the upper room. Therefore, it is not 
unreasonable to come to the conclu- 
sion that these animals have taken and 
used the natural situation to:their ad- 
vantage. 

Of course, we know that the pack 
rats have their enemies, as all ani- 
mals have. 

While out in the rat district last 
week I luckily found what I believe 
to be the pack rat’s worst enemy—the 
horned owl. It was about 10 o’clock 
and the sun was shining bright when 
I caught sight of this night prowler 
sitting or rather standing on her ill- 
shaped, rough and clumsy nest in the 
top of a pion. The bright sun dazzled 
her sight so she stared vacantly from 
her perch. I immediately shot at her, 
but missed, not being in practice with 
a six-shooter. She did not want to 
leave, but when I shot again she flew 
rapidly thru the bushes unhurt. I 
imagined she was sitting on her first 
lonely egg, but on climbing the tree 
I found to my surprise three clumsy, 
squabby owlets varying in size from 
the baby, which was as large as a 
grown quail, to the largest, about the 
size of a pheasant. What I saw there 
on the rim of this clump of a nest was 
enough to convince me that this owl 
was the rats’ worst enemy. Besides 
grown rabbits, there were six rats, 
some of them partly eaten, on the edge 
otf the nest, and one dead rat at the 
foot of the tree on the ground. Sev- 
eral facts show us that this nightly 
prowler of the woods is a dreaded en- 
emy to the rat village. When the 
shades of night creep among the tree- 
tops the owl is wide awake and on 
the search for food; then, too, is the 
pack rat busy, and comes forth’ to 
prowl and hunt for food. The owl is 
carnivorous and will accept nothing 
but flesh. She has the advantage of 
position over the rat; she can sit'on 
the high branches and watch her 
chance while the rat does not see her 
at all, and when she makes her swoop 
the soft down on her wings muffles 
the noise of her flight, allowing her 
to get onto her prize before he is 
aware. 

The rats are not altogether ignorant 
of the dangers of their enemies, so 
they make wise provisions for their 
disadvantages. Their paths, or nar- 
row streets, running irregularly thru 
their villages cross and recross, but 
always lead directly to safety—the 
home. Rats hardly ever travel at ran- 
dom. They keep well in the beaten 
trails and these trails lead cleverly 
thru bunches of thick brush or thorny 
cactus which serve as stations of 
safety. When closely pursued by an 
enemy and the rat has no time to get 
to his house he can reach temporary 
safety by darting into one of these 
clumps. Coyotes and skunks are also 
enemies of the rats, but there is al- 
ways a sufficient supply of cactus 
thorns to guard away their meddle- 
some noses. If necessary, as a last 
resort, the rats can retreat into hol- 
low trees or rock crevices. The rats 
are excellent climbers, too, and if need 
be can resort to this method of es- 
cape from the skunks and similar ene- 
raies. So we see how the pack rat 
makes provisions for safety from his 
enemies, as well as for food and shel- 
ter in these worthless dry desert 


places. 
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Knowledge de- 
velops unevenly; 
sleep is the old- 
est thing known 
to man and of 
it we know 
nothing. If sleep 
were less famil- 
iar we would 
probably know 
more about it; 
but that is only 
a guess. ‘‘Where 
am I when I’m 
asleep?” a four- 
year-old named 
“Junior” once asked me. ‘‘No one 
knows,” I told him, for we do not 
feed raw meat to babies, but my men- 
tal answer was, ‘‘Dead.’’ Each can 
think or believe for himself, and we 
shall have no quarrel, but I have al- 
ways felt that I died with every sun- 
set, and was born anew with every 
dawn. That is the poetic way of put- 
ting it; but the truth is that the pro- 
cess is usually reversed, for I am a 
night animal by instinct. As I have 
said before in these pages, the ani- 
mals that rule the jungle, those who 
walk abroad when they please, are 
all night prowlers. They have lit- 
tle or nothing to fear, and they 
choose the dark hours rather than the 
blazing ones in which to hunt, mate 
and play. 

Even in cities, many a mile from 
the jungle paths, the night has a life 
all its own; far different from that 
lived by those who sweat beneath the 
sun. To me the finest space of the 
twenty-four is between midnight and 
the first dawn, perhaps about three 
in the morning. The mind is keener 
then, the lungs feel cleaner—life is 
worth while beneath the stars. Then 
comes the chill of dawn, the work is 
done; and weary but content, one 
watches the morning light come 
across the earth; then with a yawn 
turns over and—What? 

“Goes to sleep?’’ Perhaps. But 
what is that? Why must the ma- 
chine cease its drive for one-third of 
the total day, and where is the engi- 
neer? If the mind is only a form of 
energy, produced by certain chemical 
reactions inside the skull, when those 
reactions stop for a while then the 
mind disappears, perhaps, just as the 
light goes out when the chemical re- 
actions in the burning wood come to 
a stop. If the mind is something else 
than a mere chemical reaction, then 
where is it when we sleep? Answer 
he who can. I frankly accept the 
chemical reactions; others who know 
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neither more nor less about it than I 
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do (and none of us know anything 
about sleep) can choose what belief 
they wish; I have no quarrel with 
them, and they have no grounds for 
one with me, nor with any man. 
Concerning sleep each may select as 
he will. It is all a mere matter of 
different names for the same unknow- 
able thing, anyhow; like locomotive 
or engine, skin or hide, fang or tooth, 
she or female, God or Allah. Or as 
W. H. Carruth puts it so splendidly 
in that excellent little book, ‘“‘New 
Modes of Thought’’: 


A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod,— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod,— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin. 
Into our hearts high yearnings, 
Come welling and surging in,— 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


Let us see: In the box, or retort 
if you will, is a mixture of carbon, 
phosphorous, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
iron. There are probably other ele- 
ments present, but whether these oth- 
ers are needed or not to make thought 
we do not know; the five elements 
just named, carbon, phosphorous, 
nydrogen, oxygen and iron, however, 
must all be present or there is no 
thought. In fact, there is a world of 
truth in that immortal remark of the 
chemist. “Without phosphorous, no 
thought.’’ Carbon has long been called 
“the element of life,’’ for we know 
of no form of life without carbon; and 
while we know still less of thought, 
ov mind, than we do of life as a 
whole, yet so far we know of no form 
of mind, thought, brain-action, call it 
what you will, in man, animal, or in- 
sect, without the presence of phos- 
phorous. Carbon is the element of 
life, and phosphorous is the element 
of mind. 








There is the closest kind of con- 
nection, apparently, between life and 
fire, yet we can have fire without 
carbon, but we cannot have life with- 
out carbon. Is life itself, then, but 
burning carbon? I don’t know. Nor 
can any man say otherwise. 

We have the fire of oxygen and 
hydrogen which, oddly enough, cre- 
ates fire’s greatest enemy—vwater. 
And we cannot have any form of life 
without water. Maybe life is carbon 
burning in water. It would be odd, 
would it not, if some day we found 
that life was only the wedding of fire 
and water? The thought is probably 
not new; no thought is. But it is one 
around which I have blown many a 
smoke ring; and the moon hung low 
in the west and the smoke hugged 
the wet grass tips. When the camp 


is asleep one can look the stars in 
the eyes. 
So then, perhaps life is just fire 


and water mixed? Let it go at that. 
And thought, then, is but adding phos- 
phorous? Perhaps. No one knows; ex- 
cept without phosphorous no thought. 
And when thought stops for a while, 
that we call sleep. It is one thing we 
share with all that live, sleep and 
sleep alone, for many forms of life 
do not breathe, drink, eat, mate or 
fight. Perhaps all forms do not 
sleep, yet their actions have an ebb 
and flow at regular periods, like the 


tides, and what is that in us, in we 
ourselves, but sleep? Even metals 
must have their periods of rest or 


they break; do they too know sleep? 
That they get tired and break under 


constant strain is well known to ev- 
ery machinist; where if they are 
given rest at regular periods they 
will do their part much longer. Do 


they, then, also sleep? 

Is sleep more than the stoppage of 
thought? In our puny human conceit 
do we take unto our little selves one 
of the under-lying principles of the 
universe and call it ‘‘sleep’’? Is there 
an ebb and flow thruout all Things, 
huge infinite endless tides in the af- 


fairs of even the stars themselves, 
fretted and creased by lesser tides, 
and these in turn crossed by still 


smaller ripples just like the heaving 


sea—and is human, is animal, plant, 
and even metallic sleep just one of 
these ebbings that we have not yet 


named and classified? 
Before us is the sea, and must man 
wait still more centuries to frame a 


simple rule like that of gravitation? 
Man watched the rain slant to the 
dimpling waves, and in due time he 
spelled out the law of the falling 
drops, but so far no mind has seen 
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what is ever behind the pulse of the 
waves themselves; and of those 
greater waves, the tides themselves. 


True, we all know what Newton said, 
and it is true; but from those tides 
and the lapping of the waves who has 
formed a law of ebb and flow thru- 
out all the universe, such as Newton 
worked out from the falling of all 
things to the earth? 

So go to no doctor and ask what 
sleep is. Sleep is probably greater 
than the grasp of any one science; it 
probably includes the throbbing arm 
of the engine just as much as it does 
the drooping eyelid; and the good 
doctor can tell you no more of what 
sleep is than the machinist can tell 
you about the eye. 

Why does any one prefer not to 
die, yet he gladly goes to sleep? Is 
it because he thinks he will wake to 
another day? Then why do so many 
millions with the same belief about 
another life fear to die? Or if that 
term is too strong to fit the case ex- 
actly, then suppose we phrase it ‘“‘pre- 
fer to live’? Yet the fact remains 
that we shun death and court sleep. 
Perhaps the reason is that from the 
longer sterner sleep there is no awak- 
ening? Who knows? 

A book has been written, I believe, 
on whether or not Shakespeare suf- 
fered from insomnia. It is as good 
a subject as any about which to write 
a book, for probably no man has 
spoken of sleep with more keen appre- 
ciation than that actor-man of three 
centuries ago. It seals the lids of 
the wet boy clinging to the storm- 
dipped masthead, yet refuses to ease 
the throbbing temples of the king. 
Shakespeare is a lot of commonplace 
tales crusted o’er with gems of the 
purest ray serene; and in the laby- 
rinths of that amazing mind must 
have wandered thoughts throughout 
many a sleepless night, else how could 
the man pen what he did? Even his 
brain did not know how to 


go to acted 
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sleep. 
nose between paws and dosed off. 

How to go to sleep? No question 
has ever been asked more. Some 
count the sheep leaping over the break 
in the wall, but they have not the 
mind of the mathematician, for he 
will count them all night long. Some 
relax every fiber, especially the little 
muscles in the palms of the hands 
and in the soles of the feet, and about 
the eyes, and lie there and smell an 
imaginary rose. Others pray, or lis- 
ten to real or imaginary music, while 
a few profane ones remark over and 
over again to themselves that they 
“Don’t give a .’ tut-tut. For 
years I lay awake through the creep- 
ing hours, but today I sleep like a 
log. I tried all the receipts, includ- 
ing the last one—and I went to sleep. 
One man’s meat is another man’s poi- 
son, no two of us are alike. 

One of the chief things that keeps 
us awake is worry about going to sleep. 
Crawl in and don’t give a whoop 
whether you go to sleep or not. If 
you need sleep you can’t keep awake, 
and if you don’t need sleep you can’t 
sleep anyway. No one was ever in- 
jured mentally or physically through 
lack of sleep if he or she lay at rest. 
“If I don’t sleep I’ll go insane” is 
not true, yet it is believed by mil- 
lions, and this straining for sleep is 
the very thing that mostly prevents 
sleep. 

Worry is the one great sleep killer. 
And worry is thinking about one sub- 
ject. Stop thinking of that one thing, 
whatever it is, by centering the mind 
on something else, not by scattering 
the thoughts everywhere, and one 
drops off calmly even though he is 
going to be hung in the morning. 

But what makes sleep, the ma- 
chinery of it, do you think? There 
are many ideas, of course, but to my 
mind at least, the most reasonable ex- 
planation comes out of India. It is 
that the cells of the brain, chemically 
on by the blood, in due time 





Yet the pup at his feet putexhaust their supply of phosphorous, 


and burn low; just as the fire does 
on a foggy windless day; or else the 
cells themselves shrink a bit and cease 
to touch each other, hence act just 
like a disconnection of the electric 
switch. The current that flows along 
the nerves, and that no doubt orig- 
inates in the brain, is probably not 
electrical at all, as it travels only 
about thirty-two feet per second, 
while the electric current runs about 
two-hundred thousand miles per sec- 
ond. What that flow along the 
nerves is we do not know; but we are 
pretty well satisfied that it is not 
electricity. 

So far as I know this is the most 
reasonable explanation of sleep from 
the medical, or physiological, stand- 
point that has yet been invented. But 
behind all this grave wisdom is some 
as yet unknown law of ebb and flow, 
like the tides of the oceans, like the 
change of the seasons, like the vibra- 
tions of music strings, and like the 
probable changing of the very laws of 
Nature themselves. 

“C. T. Your epigraphs—I mean 
epigrams—are immense,” is the only 
criticism a certain candid friend of 
mine would make on the above lines; 
and he is right, for of sleep, as I said 
in the beginning, we know nothing. I 
used to lay awake and speculate about 
such things, but tonight I go to sleep, 
and let the world, with its worries, 
women, and wars, wag as it will. 

Imagination rules the world. I 
can’t help it—it has all happened be- 
fore and will all happen again—this 
too shall pass—what will be will be 
—so be it—I now go to sleep. Call 
it Faith, call it Fate, call it what you 
will, most of my troubles never hap- 
pened and won’t happen—and what 
if they do? 

I don’t care—each must accept his 
Fate—I can neither help nor hinder— 
it was all writ in the beginning—now 
is my time to rest—let go—let go— 
Sleep. 

















ON THE SUMMIT OF BERTHOUD PASS, LOOKING DOWN INTO MIDDLE PARK. 


Berthoud Pass is the finest mountain pass in the Colorado Rockies and is the most famous mountain pass in America. 


Its altitude is comparatively low, 


about 10,000 feet, just below timber line, which can be seen clear cut higher up along the slope of the Main Range, or Continental Divide, the watershed, or 


peak of the roof, of the United States. 


The highest point in the picture is James Peak, which will some day be tunneled at its base for the railroad that 


crosses the range amid the rugged points seen to the left, through the tree tops, the Arapahoes. Water falling where the saddle pony stands flows finally into 


the Atlantic ocean, and water falling just behind the wagon wheels flows ultimately into the Pacific Ocean. 
one of the best and safest automobile roads in the mountains, and is about a 60-mile run from Denver, due west. 


Berthoud Pass, with its magnificent scenery, is 
Photo by T. C. Black, Jr. 
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*‘More Game!’’ 








E. A. QUARLES, Editor 








Calls on Sportsmen to Train 
Marksmen. 
PORTSMEN generally will applaud 
the action of Governor Whitman of 
New York in calling on the sportsmen 
of his state, thru their organizations, 


to aid in training in marksmanship 
men subject to draft, who have not yet 
been inducted into the service. The 


suggestion merits the earnest attention 
and hearty cooperation of every organ- 
ization of sportsmen in this country. 
It will not do to be content with ap- 
plauding its merit. Immediate action 
must be taken, and this can best be 
done by having the officers of the 
sportsmen’s organizations get in touch 
at once with the military authorities, 
so that a definite plan of action may 
be worked out. Governor Whitman’s 
suggestion applies with special empha- 
sis to trap-shooting clubs, but that does 
not by any means relieve sportsmen’s 
organizations generally from putting 
forth every energy that is possible to 
make it a success. 

As has been stated in the Bulletin 
heretofore, it is estimated that 75 per 
cent of Canada’s splendid volunteer 
army is composed of sportsmen, The 
world knows the wonderful record that 
that army, frequently called the corps 
d’elite of the forces battling the Hun, 
has made. 

It has been the contention of the 
leaders in the world of sport in this 
country for a generation at least, that 
the active fostering of sport was one 
of the best measures that could be 
adopted in the training of men as de- 
fenders of their country. Certainly this 
has been abundantly proved by the pres- 
ent war. 

Sport not only gives a man familiarity 
with firearms and thus equips him to 
a degree for rifle shooting, but more 
important, it accustoms him to the hard 
knocks involved in life in the open. The 
first months of the soldier’s life are 
doubly hard to the man who has not 
been accustomed to camp out and pre- 
pare his own meals. The writer knows 
this from personal experience. Again, 
as Governor Whitman states in his re- 
cent letter to Commissioner Pratt of 
New York, the shotgun is being exten- 
sively employed in,the American army 
for close-range work and has proved a 
valuable weapon—all the more reason 
that prospective soldiers should be 
made thoroly familiar with it. 

There are, of course, numerous rifle 
clubs in this country, tho not anything 
like enough, and they, thru their well- 
organized association, will undoubtedly 
be of very great help in carrying out 
Governor Whitman’s suggestion. 

If this movement has merit at all, 
and it would seem that none could dis- 
pute this, similar action should certain- 
ly be taken by the chief executive in 
every commonwealth in the country. 





The American Game Protective As- 
sociation cannot too strongly endorse 
Governor Whitman’s action. It earnest- 
ly requests every sportsman and every 
sportsmen’s organization to translate 
this into effective action at the earliest 
moment. 





‘‘Help Wild Life Do Its Bit.’’ 


UCH is the title of an 11x 14 poster, 

printed on cloth, which has been 
issued recently by the Conservation 
Commission of New York and posted 
widely thruout that state. The poster 
is reproduced in reduced size in this 
issue. Careful consideration of it by 
state game commissions and_ sports- 
men’s organizations is respectfully re- 
quested. It is hoped that many of these 
will be disposed to give a similar pos- 
ter as wide circulation within their re- 


spective territories as New York has 
done. 

Nothing that has been written since 
the country went to war so aptly vis- 
ualizes the absolute necessity for the 
protection of wild life as a war meas- 
ure, in our opinion. 


Vermin and Game in France. 


EADERS of this department have 

been impressed, we hope, with va- 
rious articles that have appeared from 
time to time, calling attention to the 
absolute necessity for persistent, sys- 
tematic warfare on vermin by sports- 
men and farmers. 

Generally speaking, we are inclined 
to favor action such as this, rather 
than long closed seasons and the plac- 
ing of legitimate game birds on the 
song-bird list as a measure to increase 
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BIRDS WAKE AGRICULTURE POSS? 


By Killing Insect and Rodent Pests, They Save 
Crops Enough to feed Our Army Over There 
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the game supply, tho we recognize that 
the closed season has its uses, and very 
valuable they are at times. 

Emphatic endorsement is given the 
views that have been expressed in a 
recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, by Baroness Huard, who has this 
to say with regard to game conditions 
in France in their relation to vermin, 
following the declaration of war: 

“In all the universe, it seems to me 
that the wild animals were the only 
creatures really exempt from preoccu- 
pation about the fray. It might be war 
for man and the friends of man, but for 
them had come an unexpected reprieve, 
and even the more wary soon felt their 
exemption from pursuit. During the 
first few weeks of the conflict the cot- 
tontails, always sO numerous On our es- 
tate, were simply terrified by the boom- 
ing of the guns. But like all the rest 
of us, they soon became accustomed to 
it and presently displayed a self-assur- 
ance and familiarity undreamed of, save 
perhaps in the Garden of Eden. 

“It is quite a common sight to see a 
brood of partridges or pheasants strut- 
ting along the roadside like any barn- 
yard hen and chickens and one recalled 
with amazement the times when, 
stretching themselves on their claws, 
they would timidly and fearfully crane 
their necks above the grass at the 
sound of an approaching step, At pres- 
ent they are not at all sure that man 
is their worst enemy. The government 
having decreed that there shall be no 
game shooting in the army zone, wea- 
sels, polecats and even foxes have be: 
come very numerous, and broods of 
quail and partridge that once numbered 
ten and fifteen have singularly dimin- 
ished by this incursion of wild animals, 
not to mention the hawks, buzzards and 
squirrels. 

“One autumn morning I appeared at 
our gateway just in time to see a 
neighbor’s wife homeward-bound, with 
the corpses of four white hens that 
“Maitre Renard” had borrowed from 
their coop dangling from her arm.” 

Baroness Huard mentions the fact 
that wild duck, which formerly had lin- 
gered in the neighborhood of her estate 
in large numbers during the migration, 
have disappeared, but she states that 
she is unable to account for this. 





Protection for Rice Fields 
Granted. 


SPECIAL open season on ducks in 

five counties in California in 
which rice is extensively grown was 
granted by the secretary of agriculture 
from September 30th to October 15th, 
inclusive, after an investigation that 
seemed to disclose the fact that exten- 
sive damage was being done to this 
crop by the birds. 

This action was taken pursuant to 
authority invested in the secretary by 
the migratory bird treaty act of July 3, 
1918, and agreeable to regulations under 
that act promulgated July 31st of the 
same year, Shooting of migratory ducks 
during this period was limited to own- 
ers or lessees of rice lands and they 
were restricted to killing only birds 
that were committing or about to com- 
mit serious injury to the crop. Shoot- 
ing from artificial or natural blinds was 
prohibited, as was shooting on any field 
after the crop had been harvested. 

Birds killed during the season thus 
declared were forbidden to be sold or 


wantonly wasted or destroyed, but their 
use by persons permitted to kill them 
and by the hospitals and charitable in- 
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stitutions in California was allowed. 

It-is hoped that this action of the 
secretary will put an end to the active 
propaganda which several newspapers’ 
in California have been carrying on for 
some time past, in which a wholesale 
slaughter of ducks, without any restric- 
tions, was generally advised. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that this propa- 
ganda was aided and abetted by the 
market shooters and commercial deal- 
ers in game and game hogs. The re- 
strictions prescribed by the secretary 
appear adequate, but it remains to be 
seen at this writing whether or not 
abuses will be allowed to creep in. 

Certainly no real sportsman expects 
for a moment that the food crops of the 
country should be allowed to suffer be- 
cause of depredations of any species of 
birds and this matter was carefully pro- 
vided for in the migratory bird treaty 
act and regulation promulgated there- 
under. That sportsmen were generally 
alarmed with regard to the California 
situation is not to be wondered at, how- 
ever, by anyone familiar with the prop- 
aganda that certain California papers 
were carrying on. The San Diego Union, 
for instance, which has been particular- 
ly venomous, in its issue of September 
19, said editorially, in part: 

“The duck season is about to open, It 
will be an excellent opportunity to help 
win the war by killing all the ducks 
that fly from Tia Juana to Juneau. The 
wild beasts and birds are very destruc- 
tive to the food crops of this country, 
but as yet we haven’t heard that the 
fish and game commissions are doing 
anything to save the crops. As for the 
ducks, they should be outlawed the year 
round. Let us turn the market hunter 
and the pot hunter loose on them.” 


When one considers that the annual 
damage to crops in this country by nox- 
ious insects is estimated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at $1,200,- 
000,000 and that the birds are the best 
insurance against this damage, the 
abysmal ignorance of the writer of the 
editorial quoted above may be grasped. 

Game birds are a distinct economic 
asset to the country, for they furnish 
thousands of pounds of food annually. 
During the past ten years, devoted men 
and women have been working to build 
up a breeding stock of game sufficient 
to permit of an annual kill that will add 
appreciably to the food supply, yet the 
editor of the San Diego Union would 
have all this work go for nothing, and 
would slaughter the goose that lays the 
golden egg, without more ado. 

It would be just as sensible to advise 
livestock raisers to kill all cattle, sheep 
and hogs, this year, because there is a 
shortage in the food supply. It is hard 
to believe that any patriotic, public- 
spirited person would pay attention to 
such gibberish as this, but it is un- 
doubtedly sweet music to the game hog 
and the commercial dealer in ducks. 
Nothing would please them better than 
to have the wishes of this gentleman 
carried into effect, so that they might 
line their pockets with money procured 
from the sale of ducks to the large ho- 
tels and fashionable restaurants. As it 
is now, the average citizen can go into 
the ducking marshes and obtain at 
small cost a goodly bag for his own ta- 
ble and that of his friends who do not 
shoot. Were present restrictions done 
away with, however, we. should soon 
have no ducks and those that were 
taken would find their way largely 
to the tables of the very rich. 

In connection with the secretary’s ac- 
tion, it is interesting to note that the 





Sacramento Union of October 3 quotes 
George R. Neale, a deputy of the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission, as 
expressing the opinion that the order 
was a mistake. Mr. Neale says that 
Ernest E, Behr, secretary of the Rice 
Growers’ Association, representing 75 
per cent of the acreage, is on record in 
writing with the statement that the re- 
ports of large damage from ducks are 
exaggerations. He thinks blackbirds do 
much more damage, but points signifi- 
cantly to the fact that there is no de- 
mand for the privilege of shooting 
these, for the reason that they are not 
so good eating. Mr. Behr is also quoted 
as saying that on personal investigation 
he found that several rice growers, 
whose names appeared as signatures to 
the protest lodged against the ducks, 
had no information that their names 
had been thus used. 

In considering the California situa- 
tion, it is to be borne in mind that the 
Department of Agriculture did not act 
until it had sent agents to make a thoro 
investigation on the ground. Action 
was not taken, therefore, until after due 
investigation. 


Will Hawks Tackle Woodcock? 


R. LLOYD TAYLOR, a well-known 

Eastern sportsman, asked one of 

the officers of this association the other 

day if he had ever seen the remains of 

woodcock which had been killed by ver- 
min. He received a negative reply. 

Mr. Taylor wants to know if any 
sportsman has ever found any feathers 
or remains of a woodcock, with evi- 
dence to show that it had been killed 
by vermin. He has a theory that ver- 
min do not prey upon woodcock owing 
to a dislike of the scent or flavor of 
the bird. 

Mr. Taylor states that he saw a hawk 
strike at a woodcock, which he did not 
get, and immediately sail away without 
making any further attempt to catch 
the bird, altho the woodcock continued 
his flight a considerable distance 
across open country. Over this same 
ground he had seen hawks strtke at pig- 
eons several times until they were suc- 
cessful. 

The hawk is not accustomed to give 
up its game in open flight, if he really 
wants it. 

Mr. R. V. DeWitt Walsh, of Albany, 
N, Y., says that he has shot over wood- 
cock covers many times after other 
shooters, who might naturally be ex- 
pected to have lost dead birds or crip- 
ples, and that he has never found the 
feathers or remains of a woodcock, As 
regards grouse and quail, such evi- 
dences are often found. What becomes 
of the lost birds in this instance? 

Dr. George Bird Grinnell, an authority 
on sport, while he has never found 
woodcock remains which might have 
been killed by vermin, calls attention to 
the fact that the bird’s feathers are 
much less likely to be seen on the 
ground than are those of most other 
game birds. This no doubt would ac- 
count, in part, for the disappearance of 
the evidence of woodcock tragedies 
where the birds are the victims of ver- 
min. But, is there not something of 
truth in Mr. Taylor’s suggestion that 
the dark meated wookcock is not rel- 
ished as food by birds of prey? We all 
know that some bird dogs, which are 
otherwise good retrievers, will not take 
dead woodcock in their mouths. The 
subject is one of interest to sportsmen, 
and the BULLETIN would like to hear 
from those who have had any experi- 
ences along this line. 
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manship, to which this department is devoted. 
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Today the most expert muskellunge 
fishermen, those who derive the most 
pleasure from the pursuit of the “was- 
serwolf,’ do not resort to the long rods 
to which that early angling writer 
quoted at the head of this chapter re- 
fers; neither do they employ the heavy 
hand line so much effected a quarter 
of a century ago. The day of the short 
rod and multiplying reel even for 
muskellunge trolling has arrived. It is 
not unusual to see a fisherman with a 
cane pole sticking out over the stern 
of his boat, to which a line of equal 
length with the pole is attached, row- 
ing slowly around the edge of a lake; 
however, either he is one of those sel- 
dom individuals who holds all modern 
angling methods in contempt, or he has 
not yet arrived at the more satisfac- 
tory, scientific and successful method 
of trolling. As to the old fashioned 
hand line, one will not see it in use on 
fresh waters these days unless in back 
woods districts by natives. 

The advantages of a long line and 
reel have already been set forth in the 
chapter on trolling for pike, and need 
not be repeated here to any extent. 
The farther away from the boat a 
spoon travels the more likely it is to 
attract a fish, that is too obvious to 
need remark, A trolling-spoon 150 feet 
from the boat will capture five fish to 
every one taken on a lure whirling 
within twenty-five feet of the disturb- 
ing oars. I know whereof I speak. The 
limit of distance obtainable with a cane 
pole would be, I should imagine, some- 
thing like 25 feet. With an 80 or 100 
yard reel the fisherman can handle 200 
feet of line with ease, character of the 
water permitting. With the ancient 
heavily weighted hand-line, which was 
whirled about the head to gain suffi- 
cient momentum, a muscular fisher 
man could cast perhaps 5) feet, but 
think of the labor involved as well as 
of incontinently dragging in a royal 
fighter. Does it rot appeal to the 
reader as somehow unfair? Oh yes, 
the hand-liner will be apt to have his 
fingers cut, may even fall out of the 
boat, more than one fisherman has 
taken an unpremeditated bath, but 
after all his method is not attractive 
to a lover of rod and reel. 

I once had a friend, a gray-haired 
hand-liner who has long since gone to 
the’ reward of all good fishermen, who 
had a rather amusing experience. We 
were on a short driving trip, looking 
for blackberries in a trout and muskel- 
lunge country. I leave my readers to 





The Pike Book.—Trolling for Muskellunge. 


CHAPTER XII. 
O. W. Smith, 








“I know of old anglers who have 
experienced better things, who make 
long excursions in pursuit of musca- 
longe, who will sit on a cushioned seat 
with a cushioned back in the stern of 
the boat, and suffer themselves to be 
pulled about all day, with a trolling- 


rod extended from each side.” 


Thaddeus Norris, 1864. 




















guess why my gray-haired friend led a 
blackberrying party into a good fishing 
country. One night we went into camp 
on the shores of a beautiful little lake 
which my friend confided to me in an 
aside was—‘Jest full up with muskie.’ 
After camp was made and everybody 
settled for the night, he and I set out 
on a hunt for some sort of a craft. At 
last we found an ancient, rotten, leaky 
Indian dugout, a canoe the Red Men 
had long since abandoned. The boat 
was not large enough for two, nor safe 
enough for one; but my friend was 
"lunge hungry and nothing would do 
but that he put out in quest of a fight- 
ing graysides, Seated on a stump, I 
watched him depart with some mis- 
givings. Before he had paddled 20 
rods—his paddle was a bit of board 
rudely fashioned—he was compelled to 


Yet he 
up and 


stop and bail out with his hat. 
stuck to his task, paddling 
down along the shore, holding his 
heavy trolling line between his teeth. 

Perhaps half an hour had passed and 
I was just on the point of turning 
away, the old man eight or ten rods off 
shore just opposite me, when his head 
was jerked around until it seemed to 
me that it would be twisted off. Drop- 
ping his paddle he grabbed the line 
with both hands, quickly winding it 
about his right wrist. How that fish 
lunged and plunged, darting left and 
right, the old man pulling in line hand 
over hand the while. I shouted encour- 
agement and cheer from the _ shore, 
noting the rapid settling of the decrepit 
boat with alarm. Still the old man 
fought on, taking in line whenever he 
could and paying out grudgingly when 
he must, paying not the slightest at- 
tention to his craft. Came a moment 
when I could contain myself no longer 
and I shouted, “Hay, Dad, look out, 
she’s going down by the stern.” 

Came the instant answer, “Gol durn 
ye, I can swim.” 

Untwisting the line from his wrist, 
the old man slipped it between his 
teeth once more just as the boat quiet- 
ly settled beneath the surface. Boldly 
and bravely the old fellow, whose heart 
was young and strong, set out for the 
shore, fortunately only a few rods dis- 

















TROLLING 


My trolling reel is my favorite make of level winding winch, there is nothing better.’ 
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That 1 watched his progress with 
for he was many, many 
years young. Looking back across the 
years I can see the brave old gray 
head bobbing up and down as it made 
slow progress shoreward, and it was 
with utmost relief that I at last saw 


tant. 
fear is true, 

















SOME SPOONS AND WIRE LEADERS. 
“* #* * There is no necessity for the overly 
large blade.” 


him stand upright, feet upon the hard 
sand bottom. Standing breast deep in 
the water he played his capture to ex- 
haustion, then dragged it to land, where 
I was given the high privilege of strik- 
ing the quieting blow. How large the 
fish was I do not remember, for in 
those days I kept no notes and carried 
neither scales nor tape, but it was 
large enough to supply a noble feed for 
a large crowd of hungry blackberry 
pickers. 

I must pause a moment longer, long 
enough to pay a word of tribute to the 
memory of my old friend. When |! 
knew him he was well down on the 
western slope of the divide, bathed in 
the mellow sunlight of his departing 
day. He had no use for “new fangled 
notions and fishing contraptions,’ but 
he was a true, fair-play loving sports- 
man from his crown of silvery hair to 
the soles of his life-weary feet. Here 
is to you, gentle guide of my early 
manhood, may the fishing “over there” 
be as satisfying as that which you en- 
joyed here and may I have the pleas- 
ure of angling with you bye and bye. 

There is no need for a lengthy discus- 
sion of the rod and reel adapted to 
muskellunge trolling, for the reel and 
rod recommended for pike trolling is 
the one to employ. As I have pointed 
out time and again, the ‘lunge is no 
more gamy or tackle trying than is 
the northern pike, inch for inch and 
pound for pound, popular notions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. If the ang- 
ler desires a slightly longer rod than 
the regulation casting rod, he can se- 
lect it, tho I would warn him to add 
inches with circumspection. Personal- 
ly I use my short caster for trolling and 
ask nothing better. 

My trolling reel is my favorite make 
of level winding winch, than which 
there is nothing better, The line is a 
regulation casting line, well cared for 
and tested before setting out upon the 
water. There might be an added ad- 
vantage in an unusually large reel if 
the angler were fishing water suffi- 
ciently clear of weeds or other ob- 
structions to allow of an _ unusually 
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long line. My regular casting reel will 
spool §0 yards of line with ease, which 
in all conscience is enough. A spoon 
from 150 to 200 feet distant is far 
enough away to attract the most wary 
muskellunge that ever lurked in weedy 
fastness, 

I will not spend much time discuss- 
ing the type of spoon, for the true 
fisherman will employ his favorite in 
spite of anything I or any other angling 
writer might say. Use your favorite 
type or make of spoon, for you will 
employ it more faithfully than one with 
which you are unacquainted. Therein 
I think lies the explanation of the mys- 
terious power of a certain rod or lure, 
the angler’s faithfulness. My favorite 
type of spoon is the old-fashioned 
fluted or kidney, with the “Slim Elis” 
a close second, all well made and 
strong. There is no necessity for the 
overly large blade, providing the hooks 
are dependable, and a long wire leader 
be attached. The well built hooks to 
hold the fish and the wire leader to 
prevent an over-striking ’lunge from 
severing the line above the spoon. The 
pearl spoon is very attractive from 
man’s view-point, tho I have yet to be 
convinced that it is equally attractive 
to muskellunge, While I have never 
seen a pearl spoon broken by the on- 
slaught of a ’lunge, the possibility has 
always deterred me from investing in 
them to the exclusion of the old silver 
or nickel blade. It is a good plan to 
carry blades of different color when go- 
ing to unknown water for there are 
times when a copper or gold colored 
blade shows up to better advantage 
owing to color of water or character of 
bottom. Still, day in and day out, there 
is nothing more attractive than the 
nickel blade painted red on the inside. 

I am often asked regarding the value 
of an ornamented hook, feathers, 
streamers, etc. Undoubtedly they do 
possess a certain attractiveness. I 
have experimented somewhat at length 
and am free to say that I have found 
the feathered hook more alluring than 
the one devoid of covering. The 
angler has but to observe’ a covered 
hook traveling thru the water at the 
rear of a spoon and then one without 
ornamentation to understand why a 
pike will take the former in preference 
to the latter. There are times when, 
if the angler add streamers of red and 
white cloth 3 or 4 inches long, he will 
find that his lure has an added attrac- 





tiveness from the muskellunge’s view- 
point. Then, too, the bucktail treble 
is a good attachment for the spoon, 
especially if it have a tag of red in the 
center, All in all I would say by all 
means cover the hooks. 

In trolling there should be no neces- 
sity for a weight or sinker, the long 
line burying the lure deep enough. In 
trolling always allow the lure to travel 
as far behind the boat as is safe, for 
it is the distant spoon which lures ihe 
most ’lunge all else being equal. With 
sufficient line out the fisherman must ' 
have a care or his lure will be hooking 
the bottom. The boat should move 
just as slowly as is safe, just fast 
enough to keep the lure playing free 
and no faster, therein lies the secret 
of success, slow trolling. 





The Lure of the Midsummer Trout 
Creek. 


By the Parson. 


My title is not a misnomer. There 
is such a thing as “The Lure of the 
Trout Creek.’’ It makes little differ- 
ence whether or not we are fishermen 
and catch fish, there is a fascinating 
something about the meandering brook- 
lets that grips the imagination of the 
most phlegmatic of us. Now I am 
known locally as a fisherman and 
thruout the country as an angling ed- 
itor, and am supposed to know all 
about the ways of fish and the proper 
tackle to employ in capturing them. 
Naturally I am something of an ich- 
thyologist and possess a smattering of 
tackle knowledge; but just the same I 
know that it is not the tackle nor yet 
the fish that makes me an angler, but 
the woo of God’s out-o’-doors, the flir- 
tatious invitation of the whimsical 
brooklets. My rod and creel is but my 
excuse for getting away from folks, 
cut where God himself is busy creat- 
ing things. If I were not a fisherman 
I sometimes think I would be the deni- 
zen of a mad-house. 

In my time I have fished some of 
the famous waters of our favored 
land, capturing mighty game fish 
whose strength and agility could be 
overcome only by the best of tackle and 
utmost of skill; a single battle last- 
ing for hours, until it became an open 
question as to whether the fish or fish- 
erman would be exhausted first. That 

















THE QUIET MIDSUMMER CAMP. 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS FAMILY ON ONE OF THEIR MANY 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS. 
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MIDSUMMER. 


“In all the world there is no spot more 


beautiful, 


more wonderful, more pregnant with spiritual 


messages, than the banks of a trout stream in midsummer.” 


such fishing is sport, all writers upon 
angling agree, and I _ suppose they 
know. But when the cares of earth 
press, heart grows faint and mind 
weary, forever commend be to the lit- 
tle, whimsical meandering brooklets, 
whose gentle murmur becomes the 
warp and woof of my imaginings. I 
have run up rapids with my canoe, the 
white water curling and snarling upon 
every hand, black rocks lifting sharp 
teeth to wreck my bark, my ears filled 
with the roar of the rushing flood, and 
have enjoyed every foot of the pas- 
sage. Yet such perilous voyages can 
not be compared with a walk along the 
banks of some meadow brook in mid- 
summer. The former arouses our 
spirit of combativeness, a spirit which 
lies dormant in every son of Adam, 
while the latter appeals to the spirit 
of poesy, lifts us up and out of our- 
selves. More than once I have caught 
myself quoting, when standing upon 
the marge of a favorite stream of 
mine, ‘Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou stand- 
est is holy ground.” 

In all the world there is no _ spot 
more beautiful, more wonderful, more 
pregnant with spiritual messages, than 
the banks of a trout stream in mid- 
summer. Name the flowers: black- 
eyed susans, goldenrods, cardinals, 
wild sunflowers, butterfly-weeds, jew- 
el-weeds, fire-weeds, asters of half a 
dozen shades, blind gentians and per- 
haps the delicate fringed gentians, not 
to mention the common thistles, well- 
beloved by the goldfinches. The fore- 
going list is in no-wise complete, for 
mid-summer is prodigal in her gifts 
of blossoms, tho somehow we do not 
appreciate her efforts. In the early 
spring, before flowers have become 
“common,” we fairly rave over a sin- 
gle arbutus, hepatica or violet; later 
on in the season we are all but unim- 
pressed tho pressed upon every side 
by forms and colors beyond the power 
of language to describe. That we 
should so soon become blasé seems im- 
possible when the first spring flower 
peeps shyly up at us in April, but long 
before the summer has died we pass 
unseeing by. The one prayer I utter 
more often than any other, is, “Oh 
Lord, help me that I may always be 
able to see.”’ 

How fishermen can be unmindful 
of the flowers of mid-summer is more 


than I can understand, for some of 
them are ‘‘man-size.’””’ I know a place 
where the black-eyed susans and sun- 
flowers stand as tall as I. Think of 
standing level-eyed with such a glory 

















WELL! WELL! WELL! 
“* * * T have long contended, in the press 
and on the platform, ‘It is not all of fishing to 


fish’—and yet 
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of gold. Think, if you can, of just 
catching trout! Oh, I catch trout, 
probably as many as the next fellow, 
but it is the intangible catch which 
makes angling worth while. That 
which finds its way into the creel is of 
less value than that which enters mind 
and heart. 

The other day I was silently wading 
down a little stream, all intent upon 
my ’hopper-baited hook which pre- 
ceded me, searching out the little 
pools and eddies, darting here and 
there at the behest of the current. 
I'rom either bank shoulder-high ferns, 
grasses and flowers leaned out loving- 
ly. I was shut out from the world tho 
the trail of the iron horse was only ten 
rods beyond, and a thriving city with- 
in ten minutes’ ride. A commotion in 
the water below attracted my atten- 
tion. Standing perfectly still, I 
waited. Long experience with the out- 
cf-door creatures has taught me the 
value of immovability. An animal was 
swiftly approaching, paddling  up- 
stream at that. I made out the whis- 
kery face and rich brown back of a 
musk-rat. On it came until I might 
have touched it with the end of my 
rod, then it clambered awkwardly out 
upon the bank and began gathering a 
mouth-full of grass with swift sweeps 
of its sharp teeth. Soon it had all it 
could carry, plunged down the bank 
into the water, and was away down 
stream, stems of grass sticking out 
upon either side of its head. 

Did it see me? There is no reason 
why it should not. I was standing in 
the light and it approached within less 
than ten feet of my rubber-booted 
feet. In my experience, the smaller 
animals and birds are not apt to be 
alarmed if we cultivate the art of still- 
ness. Chipmunks, woodchucks, squir- 
rels and gophers will all but touch the 
observer if the latter has learned the 
difficult art of remaining perfectly 
quiet and immovable. So, too, birds 
will come right down to you, as if im- 
pelled by curiosity, if you sit beneath 
a tree and wait. I have stalked game 
but am free to confess to you that 
there is more sport, real true fun, in 
allowing game to stalk me. 

That little incident of the musk-rat 
causes that day to stand out as a red 
letter day. I remember the expedition 
not because I caught a fine basket of 
trout but because one wild creature ac- 
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ONE MOMENT, PLEASE! 
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cepted me “at face valuation.’ I have 
a mental picture of the nodding ferns 
and flowers, the sun-illumined bit of 
water below and the unnaturally fear- 
less creature of the wild. That picture 
will stay with me for many a long day, 


its memory rests me when weary. 
Upon another day and another 
stream, I sat dreaming, idle rod 


thrown back upon the bank. (He who 
has not learned to throw his rod aside, 
and for half an hour at a stretch, 
drink in the beauty which surrounds 
him, has not learned the heart-secret 
of angling.) Suddenly I became con- 
scious of a gentle rustling in the leaves 
just beyond me. Quietly a cock 
ruffed-grouse stepped out into plain 
view. Holding his head first upon one 
side and then the other, he peered at 
me. Coquettishly he took a mincing 
step or two in my direction, paused, 
and uttered an almost interrogative 
“Quit? quit?” For lack of the proper 
reply, I remained silent. Satisfied that 
I was harmless, or anxious for a closer 


acquaintance, Mr. Grouse advanced 
two or three steps and stopped to 
question me once more. So, alter- 


nately advancing and conversing, his 
birdship approached to within six feet 
of the log upon which I sat. I honest- 
ly think he would have come still 
closer had not a number of pestifer- 
ous mosquitoes selected that particu- 
lar moment to attack my face, and for 
the life of me I could not endure the 
torture. I killed some of the insects, 
but I also ‘“‘broke the spell’’ which 
held the grouse and he exploded into 
instant flight and was away on boom- 
ing wing. That, of course, was also a 
red letter day. Come to think of it, 
there is some little incident or happen- 
ing which causes each day to stand out 
by itself, and every day in the open is 
a red letter day. 

I have long contended, in the press 
and on the platform, “It is not all of 
fishing to fish,’’ and can see no reason 
yet for changing my slogan. Some 
months ago I saw an article in a cer- 
tain outdoor journal captioned on this 
wise, “‘I fish for fish.’’ Well. I do not. 
I fish for a good time. Fish with eyes 
and ears and soul. Fish to forget my- 
self and the perplexing problems of 
my calling. I would count that day 
lost, should I ever return at nightfall 
without a_ spiritual message from 
God’s out-o’-doors, e’en tho my creel 
was chock full of speckled beauties. 
Wishing is but an excuse for getting 
out where bushes burn and birds sing, 
not for pay or praise, but from the 
sheer love and joy of life. 

Yes, I love tackle. The room open- 
ing off my study is lined with ‘‘rods 
and reels and traces,’ and I can talk 
tackle by the hour as well as write 
more or less illuminating articles upon 
the subject. I love the light, fairy-like 
modern rod, one that will hend with 
the’ weight of a minnow but not 
break under the strain of a five-pound 
trout. I have lavished more money 
upon the contents of that room than I 
should have, but bless you, a man 
must have a hobby, and if there is a 
better one to ride into the stable than 
angling, I am unacquainted with it. 
Get a rod, by all means the best you 
can afford, and hie to the streams this 
mid-summer; but do not let the lack 
of a Leonard bamboo prevent your 
journey into the open, you can reach 
the heart of Nature as successfully 
with a three-dollar department store 
outfit. It is not your tools that make 
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you you, but what you are on the in- 
side. 

“The lure of the trout creek’’ is 
very real and very satisfactory, but it 
can not be expressed in words. My 
experience for it, if you are tired of 
the grind, vexed with the problems of 
life, what you need is to get out into 
God’s workshop and flirt with the trout 
stream. Let it companion you. Let it 
sing its heart-song to you. Let its wa- 
ters, sparkling and clear, mirror the 
fleecy mid-summer clouds, and better, 
let them mirror a content face, from 
which the wrinkles of care have been 
ironed by the sadiron of Nature’s 
blandishments. 

Washburn, Wisc. 








A FISH WITH BARK ON. 


The angler stepping from the boat 
to the landing exhibited the broken 
fishing line. 

“It was the biggest salmon I ever 
hooked, but it got 4 

“Yes,” the group answered in 
chorus. “We know it got away.” 

“How big was it?” asked one of 
the guides, showing innocence in voice 
and expression. 

“I don't know,” replied the angler, 
grateful for the query. “I didn't see 
the fish, but it pulled like Sam Hill.” 

Taking the guide aside, the oldest 
fisherman of the group inquired, when 
out of hearing: “What did you ask 
him that for? Just to ‘kid’ him?” 

“Oh,” replied the guide, dropping 
the mask of innocence, “I wanted to 
see how far he would go. You know 
where he got the ‘bite,” don't you?” 

“Yep.” 

“Well, when the water was down 
last October Jim and me took out 32 
H . fishhooks with and without leaders that 
were firmly fastened into the stump 
and roots of that old water-logged 
tree.” 























Fishing for Bass. 
By J. Milton Simons. 


My first fishing trip for bass was 
pulled off at the mouth of the Cheboy- 
gan River, in old Michigan, one of the 
fishiest states in the Union as many 
sports can swear to. This took place 
many years ago, as I am nearly 70 





now; however, I feel just as sporty as 
in days of yore. Last season I caught 
somewhere over 200 black bass and 
many old whoppers, too. Well, I will 
proceed with my story of this particu- 
lar trip. A gentleman and his wife 
who were on a pleasure trip arranged 
with me to go in the morning to the 
mouth of the Cheboygan River and try 
for bass at the famous old deep hole. 
Pait was secured the night before 
which consisted of live minnows and a 
few frogs. 

Before daybreak I was up and had 
aroused the gentleman and his wife. 
It was an ideal morning for fishing, 
being warm and lowry, just the kind 
of weather for bass, and Great Scott, 
think of it! Just as fast as we could 
bait and throw out our lines we had 
them. In about an hour we tired out 
and had to quit fishing. I don’t re- 
member how many we caught but it 
was close to a hundred. Some fishing, 
eh? The largest one weighed close 
to 7 pounds, average about 2 pounds. 
From that day to this I have been a 
confirmed bass fisherman. I use no 
live bait now as I can catch more bass 
with lures of my own make. At an- 
other time I speared over 60 of the 
large mouth bass in Douglas Lake, 
Michigan, which was years ago before 


law forbid it. Ah, those were fish 
days never to be _ forgotten and 
never to be enjoyed again. My 


youngest brother whom I was visiting 
at the time, said to me, “John, let’s 
go fishing to night—spearing, I 
mean.” I agreed, of course. So we 
prepared, getting pitch pine which we 
used for light, burned in a ‘‘jack”’ 
made for that purpose. Brother 
Charles said he would prepare supper 
and took frying pan, fat pork, salt, 
pepper, bread and butter and tea 
along, promising that the first black 
bass should be brought to shore 
cleaned and cooked. We pushed the 
boat out about 20 rods from shore and 
business began. In a short time I had 
actually speared over 60 big black 
bass, some weighing over 6 pounds, 
the average being I should say close 
te 4 pounds. 

On another occasion I went fishing 
for bass in the Grand River not far 
from Tonia. I had plenty of bait,— 
live minnows. I picked out what I 
believed to be a good spot and never 
changed position for more than three 
hours. I threw bass out on the bank 
It was exciting 


to beat six of a kind. 
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sport. At last I quit, for what could 
I do with so many fish—enough is 
enough. We should not be fish hogs 
tho I confess that at times I have bor- 
dered on it. Another time in this 
same river I caught fifty odd in about 
on hour. Three years ago my son, 
Clarence F., of Depone, Wisc.,—un- 
derstand, I am living in -Wisconsin 
now—came to visit me at Crooked 
Lake and do some fishing for bass. 
We went early in the morning to Lake 
Seven and caught eighteen fine bass, 
all with plugs. In the afternoon madea 
trip to Butless Lake, where we fished 
a short time and caught the big fel- 
low. The prize of the day, weighing 
just 5 pounds, and the joke of it is I 
enught him with my hand. My son 
standing, in the bow of the boat 
hooked this peach of a fish and there 
was certainly something doing for a 
while. Finally he brought him near 
the boat, not exhausted but circling 
’round. I could see that he was all 
but loose from the hooks, so I says, 
“Son, we must get him now if at all.” 
I tried to pull him up to top of water 
and get a hold in his gills but the 
plug tore out of his mouth. Like a 
flash my hand shot down into the 
water and into the bass’s mouth. I 
had my hold. My son cries out, ‘‘Oh, 
Dad; my big bass has gone!”’ ‘No; 




















THAT WAS FORTY YEARS AGO. 


he isn’t,’’ I said; ‘“‘here he is,’’ and 
laid him down at-his feet. Say, don’t 
you think I deserve a medal? Can 


any of you sports beat it, if so come 
on, let’s hear from you. I guess this 
takes the cake. 








Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 473—When the Angling 
Editor Lost His Temper. 


In March the department editor re- 
ceived the following letter, which he 
answered as best he could in the limit- 
ed space at his disposal: 

Editor Angling Department:—I am 
going to take a vacation this summer 
and desire to indulge in a canoe trip. 
What length of canoe shall I select, 
and what sort of outfit, including fish- 
ing equipment? 

It is absolutely impossible to answer 
you fully in a single letter, or indeed in 
many letters. I have something like 
200 volumes devoted to the topics which 
come under your request. A sixteen- 
foot canoe will prove about right, easier 
to carry than an eighteen-foot and 
roomy enough. Silk canoe tent, or if 
you are “going light,’’» a Compac. Cook- 
ing utensils, not all you want but only 
those you need; blankets, two pairs of 
heavy; extra paddle to have in case of 
accident. On my last trip the third 
paddle was very convenient. Keep 
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everything in sacks and strapped up. 
One sack for grub, another for bedding 
with tent on top, so that it can be set 
up before bedding is unpacked, in case 
of rain. Have a little sack for each 
fellow’s individual possessions, toilet 
articles, etc. Don’t take an oversupply 
of extra clothing; one change is plenty. 
Don’t leave out the emergency kit, Last 
summer I broke a rib and my com- 
panion cut his foot. First-aid knowl- 
edge is needed if going into wilderness. 
As to fishing outfit, all will depend 
upon the fishing you expect to encoun- 
ter. Last year I carried casting rod, 
reel and lures as well as fly rod, reel 
and flies, as we had both trout and 
bass fishing. I have just touched the 
edges of the subject, as you can see. 
Get Robert E. Pinkerton’s “The Canoe,” 
80 cents, I think. Web’s “Manual of 
the Canvas Canoe,” tho old, contains 


valuable hints, ‘‘Portaging and Pack- 
ing,” by Dillon Wallace, 80 cents, is 
most valuable. By all means get the 


two 80-cent books. Can be secured of 
Outdoor Life.—O. W. S. 

It was manifestly impossible to go 
into the matter with greater detail, and 
the editor complimented himself upon 
his answer, considering everything. 
Think of his astonishment when the fol- 
lowing appeared! 

Editor Angling Department:—I am 
sorry to say that your answer to my 
former question didn’t suit me, but that 
don’t matter; I will try again. Where 
is there a good place for trout within 
fifty miles of my home? What kind of 
a rod is best for trout and what make 
shall I buy? How long should it be? 
What shall I use for bait, live or arti- 
ficial? I think this will do for now. 

To which he replied as follows: 

I regret exceedingly that you were 
disappointed with my reply to your for- 
mer letter. I tried to get you to see 
that you were asking me to give you in 
the compass of a single letter the same 
matter chat other writers have spread 
out over hundreds of volumes. I did 
something better than attempt the im- 
possible task; I told you of books that 
answered your questions. Now you 
come at me with another “large order,” 
to-wit, you want to know all about trout 
fishing. I have written a book on trout 


fishing, “Trout Lore,” and several hun- 
dred men have also done the same, In 
all conscience how can I compress all 
that information into a single reply? 
I am inclined to be indignant, to think 
that you are “playing horse” with me. 
As to a locality for trout fishing within 
fifty miles of your home, you will have 
to ask local trout fishermen. Get a fly 
rod, split bamboo, nine feet long, weigh- 
ing six ounces, As to the maker, any 
reliable firm who advertises in Outdoor 
Life. You should pay at least $8 and 
as much more as you can afford. By 
all means learn to handle artificial 
flies; they are cleaner and more artis- 
tic; but if you can’t catch fish with 
them, resort to salmon eggs and earth 
worms. If you still fail, buy fish. Turn 
to the list of angling books given in last 
Outdoor Life and order all devoted to 
trout fishing. And when you send for 
a third encyclopedia enclose a 3-cent 
stamp; all gentlemen do with their 
third request for intormation.—O. W. S. 

When the reader takes into considera- 
tion that the one asking for this in- 
formation has taken or takes the Out- 
door Life, and must realize, from even 
a careless reading of the Angling De- 
partment, that the questions he asks 
cover almost every subject discussed in 
the angling articles and letters pub- 
lished during the last four years, he— 
the reader—can not much wonder that 
the editor forgets that spirit which 
made Walton famous, Then, too, and 
in spite of the heading of the Fireside, 
cur correspondent sends no stamps for 
reply. I average five angling letters a 
day. Let him do a little sum in arith- 
metic. No, this is not a frame-up, but 
an actual correspondence, tho we sup- 
press the writer’s name out of good 
will. 

Letter No. 474—An Arizona Trout 

Problem. 


Editor Angling Department:—There 
is a lake in the northern part of this 
state, about one-quarter of a mile wide 
and a mile long, with a maximum depth 
of thirty feet, which is reported to be 
full of lake and rainbow troyt of large 
size, some of which are supposed to 
weigh as much as thirty pounds. So 
far as I know only one man is supposed 
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to have caught some of these fish, but 
I never met him. Can you tell me what 
bait or fly would be apt to prove at- 
tractive?—G. D. A., Phoenix, Ariz. 

I am afraid that I can not be of much 
aid to you, for while I can cast a long 
line, it is almost impossible to cast a 
fly from Wisconsin to Arizona and be 
sure to use the right fly. In order to 
give expert advice one must have had 
personal experience in like waters. 
I have never had the high privilege 
of fishing in your wonderful state, 
tho I dream of doing so ‘after the 
war.”’ First, I do not understand 
just what you mean by “lake trout’”— 
are you thinking of the so-called Great 
Lakes trout, or namaycush, a coarse 
char, a relative of the Eastern brook 
trout? Your “lake trout’ might be the 
bull trout, or Dolly Varden, another 
char; and again, it might be any one of 
three or four true salmon trouts, As to 
your rainbow, of course I know him and 
his manners, For the former fish— 
lake trout, if a char—I would say try 
trolling with an ordinary spoon, as de- 
scribed in ‘Trout Lore,’ or fish deep 
with a minnow for bait. The minnow 
would be attractive to large rainbow, 
a very good bait, in fact, for overgrown 
fish. Of course you have tried salmon 
eggs and earth worms, and two well- 
recognized baits. I would try fishing 
deep with such baits as I have men- 
tioned, early in the morning and again 
at evening when the long shadows 
reach out from the western shore. You 
ask about flies. Now, there is little 
use fly-fishing unless fish are rising to 
natural insects; when they do, duplicate 
as nearly as possible the form and 
color of the insect upon the water; you 
will have little trouble doing this from 
a well-supplied fly book. Perhaps | 
have not helped you, but when this let- 
ter finds it way into the Fireside, where 
the good fellows are gathered, you will 
probably hear all about how it can be 
done. Unfortunately, however, it will 
be some months before publication, so 
much material ahead. Send to Outdoor 
Life and secure a copy of my “Trout 
Lore,” a circular descriptive of which 
I enclose; I think it will help you. 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 475—Was It a Dolly Varden? 


Editor Angling Department:—About 
three weeks ago a fellow came to me 
and said he saw some large fish in the 
small lake we have here which is fed 
from the Cheyenne reservoir, I went 


out that evening and caught a 5%-lb. 
trout on a minnow. Since then quite a 
few have been taken averaging in 


weight from two to three pounds. They 
look just like the speckled trout we 
catch away up on the streams along the 
Cc. F. S. Every one that saw my fish 
gave it a different name. It was of a 
dark color, bright red streaks down its 
sides, red gills, speckled tail. The old 
men tell me that a rainbow has scales, 
but this fish did not, Don’t know how 
fish got in the pond unless put in; 
could not pass thru the filter. Some 
evenings I go out there and see plenty 
of them rising clean out of the water, 
but can’t get them to touch any kind 
of bait. I have used live minnows, 
worms and have tried artificial flies 
without success. Would like your opin- 
ion.—Sgt. E. S., Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Your description of the fish in ques- 
tion is too incomplete, and the picture 
too dim for me to render an opinion. 
A fish of the size you mention should, 
if a rainbow, show quite large scales. 
Of course you understand, not scales 
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like a bass, but large enough to be 
scraped away with the finger nail. If 
absolutely scaleless it might have been 
a Dolly Varden, tho the “bright red 
streak” would seem to indicate one of 
the rainbow series. When fish are ris- 


ing as you say you have seen these do, ‘ 


you should experience little difficulty 
in getting them to strike at a fly, pro- 
viding you duplicate the fly for which 
they are jumping. It is an interesting 
problem.—O, W. S. 








Letter No. 476—“When the Old Spring 
Fret Comes O’er You.” 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
just returned from a two days’ visit 
with “Mother Nature,” up in the hills, 
and, say! we certainly had some time! 
She was wonderfully kind to us; just 
seemed to spread herself by giving us 
a couple of balmy days, a turquoise sky 
with those soft fluffy clouds just drift- 
ing along so lazy like. You know how 
one likes to lie on the ground and look 
up thru the tall spruce and pines and 
watch them float by. One doesn’t care 
for anything, does he? The whole world 
seems to be one of peace and content. 
Doesn’t seem to me Nature was ever 
more grand than she is now, just bud- 
ding forth with the fragrance of roses 
and freshness of youth, as clean and 
bright as gold dollars; even the smell 
of the warm earth is sweet and fra- 
grant. To lie on the ground and just 
look and look, watch the young sprouts 
as they creep out from their wintery 
bed, tiny ferns peeping from moss-cov- 
ered crevices, trees bursting forth with 
their buds of new energy, life of all 
kinds ought to begin their summer’s 
work, each one a world all by itself. 
I could go on for hours trying to de- 
scribe all I see, but time and ability 
forbids; only one of your nature can 
shut his eyes and see as we do. Our 
excuse to get away was, of course, the 





first day of the fishing season, for tak- 
ing the time out of our busy office, The 
trout season in Colorado opens on May 
25th. We have a large office, four op- 
erators and all enthusiastic outdoor peo- 
ple, but the older member of the firm 
and myself inveigled the other two into 
thinking that we could not possibly last 
much longer if we did not get out and 
brush off the cobwebs and decayed 
molars from our long overworked 
brains, and so we went on this grand 
trip, taking our wives, who are as en- 
thusiastic over such a life as we are. 
My partner has a car, so there was no 
limit as to when and where we went, 
just so we could keep solid ground and 
bridges under us, and some of the 
bridges looked rather dubious, I tell 
you. In this beautiful mountainous re- 
gion at this time of the year one can 
see Nature in all its stages, beginning 
at high altitudes and working down to 
where it has burst into full bloom. This 
is something you do not have the priv- 
ilege of witnessing, I am sure, in your 
state. Just before starting on our trip 
I received my June number of Outdoor 
Life, and I certainly was much surprised 
as well as pleased to find a whole page 
given over to my “Grub Box.” I wasn’t 
looking for it, and assure you I appre- 
ciate your compliment very much. I 
hope it will be a benefit to some sports- 
men who wish to go out roughing it, 
and yet want something light and con- 
venient to keep grub in and have the 
use of a table. I think a table is missed 
in camp as much as anything, and I 
know the comfort of eating off of one 
far exceeds the trouble in getting it to 
camp. Also I noticed the change to 
“Outdoor W. Smith.” Now, that is cer- 
tainly clever and appropriate, and I 
know it fits you to a “T.” Say, I never 
set out to write you a book, but I sée 
this is beginning to get lengthy, even 
tho I haven’t half told you of my trip 
or lots of other things. I guess you will 
have to wander out this way, that we 
may take one of these trips and over 
the campfire get better acquainted. Oh, 
yes, I got a few fish on the trip, but 
that was the least I went for, so I did 
not mind. I am waiting for the fish 
bake when September comes, and I 
pack my duffle bag for good old Trap- 
pers’ Lake and region. Will write you 
more some time if this doesn’t disgust 
you.—E. I. B., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

I do not know whether or not, my 
good friend, the writer of this letter, 
will forgive me for publishing one side 
of a private correspondence, but it is 
so good, breathes the spirit of the 
springtime to so marked a degree, that 
I am going to brave his anger. I will 
leave it to the readers of the Fireside 
if I am not justified in giving this good 
stuff to the public.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 477—The Ouananiche. 


Editor Angling Department:—Kiadly 
excuse, if you can, this intrusion, but 


‘as a lover of the gentle art I wish to 


ask a question, First, let me say that 
I am fishing the river here while trying 
to recover from gas poisoning which I 
got at Langemarch in 1914—when we 
had no gas masks—and have a distinct 
touch of lung trouble—but I am out of 
doors all the time and fishing whenever 
such exercise is allowed. Last year I 
was very successful, broke the .record 
for big trout more than once and hold 
the season’s record as well. But to my 
question, What is an Ounaniche, pro- 
nounced ‘‘Wononiche’’? I am told and 
believe it quite true that the word itself 
is of Indian origin, yet sometimes when 











I return with a big two or three pound- 
er, the Frenchmen say it is a “Cunani- 


che.” Some tell me the fish is a cross 
between a land-locked salmon and 
brook trout. Is that so? I admire your 


witty answers to some of your writers 
re bagging Germans, etc. A timely hint 
is never out of place.—‘‘Scotty,” Que- 
bec, Canada. 

I have your good letter and hasten 
to reply. You are to be congratulated, 
and I hope that you will fully recover 
your health. America owes much to such 
as you and will not be backward in pay- 
ing her debt. Now to your question: The 
Ouananiche—spelled in a variety of 
ways, “Winninish,” “Winnonish,” “Wan- 
anishe,” etc., etc.,—is a land-locked rel- 
ative of the Atlantic salmon, and is 
more widely distributed, according to 
Mr. Chambers, than was at first sup- 
posed. It is a separate, definite spe- 
cies, like the Sabago salmon, and not a 
cross, aS you suggest. Perhaps in an 
early geologic day it became land- 
locked thru geographical changes, a 
simple Atlantic salmon; if so, it pre- 
fers to remain in fresh water now, for 
in much of the water inhabited by it, 
it has easy access to the sea and re- 
fuses to make the journey. As to the 
origin of the name, there is some dis- 
pute, Chambers believing that it is de- 
rived from “ouen-a,’” a Montagnais in- 
terrogative meaning ‘Look there! What 
is that?” Usually is it said that the 
Indian name means “little salmon.” E. 
T. D. Chambers’ book, “The Ouananiche 
and Its Canadian Environment,” pub- 
lished by Harpers & Brothers, New 
York, U. S. A., in 1896, and now out of 
print, gives a very full description of 
the fish and the methods employed in 
its angling. You should be able to se- 
cure the volume from a good library.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 478—Further Remarks Re- 
garding Why the Flesh of Some 
Trout Is Red. 


The publication of Letters No. 425 
and 426 in the May issue of Outdoor 
Life stirred quite a number of our read- 
ers to comment, for which of course we 
are glad. The first to be received was 
the following: 

Just read your reply to A. C. R., Sla- 
ter, Colo., in regard to the color of 
fish. While I am not a scientist nor do 
I claim to be correct, but will you kind- 
ly explain why the color differs in the 
same fish at different times of the sea- 
son? If, as I take it, you agree that the 
fish gets its color from the egg from 
which it was hatched, I can’t agree with 
this idea, altho I am ready to be con- 
vinced, Now, Friend Smith, take the 
steelhead of Washington and Oregon: 
When it first leaves the salt water it 
is fat, plump and of deep red, almost 
blood red color. After being in fresh 
water until spawning time its color is 
a pale pink or almost white, according 
to the condition of the fish, whether 
very poor or in fair condition. Also I 
have noticed this same condition in 
trout. In other words, the fish imme- 
diately after spawning are in poorer 
condition and the flesh is much lighter 
color than before the eggs are formed. 
This may not be according to your idea, 
but if you will come out here and go 
fishing wich me I will convince you of 
the facts. And one more thing: Does 
not the color of the egg yolk depend 
on what the food has been to a large ex- 
tent? It surely does in chickens. Re- 
move all green food from laying hens 
in winter and the yolks of what eggs 
you get will be pale. Give them plenty 
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of green food and the yolks will at once 
become a darker yellow. Now, me for 
the cellar while the storm rages. But 
would be pleased to have you on a fish- 
ing trip, as we have some nice streams 
here, and plenty of silent pools where 
the gamey trout are on the lookout for 
the proper fly. I am just in from a job 
surveying a logging railroad up Wind 
River, and there are miles of swift 
water with beautiful trout pools every 
fifty feet or so. This stream winds thru 
tall timber—fir, pine and hemlock— 
with some cedar. In places you can 
hardly see the sun on a clear day. Just 
imagine a week spent on this stream, 
Friend Smith, and roll up your turkey 
and beat it for Stevenson, Wash. But 
June is about the best time to come, 
and, incidentally, the best time to get 
your creel filled —G. E, L., Stevenson, 
Wash. 

I beg to say that I did not state in 
my note appended to the letter under 
discussion as to what my personal be- 
lief is as to why the flesh or meat of 
some trout is red, while that of others 
taken from the same water is white or 
pale yellow. However, I have learned 
to pay respectful attention to the find- 
ings of the men of science. I have 
never had an opportunity to study 
Western trout, sea run. I only know 
that inland trout are more brilliantly 
colored at spawning season, a surface 
coloration which has no connection with 
the tint of the flesh. I have taken viv- 
idly colored fish from swamp streams— 
blue-black backs and russet bellies, yet 
with white flesh; and by the same 
token, I have taken pale-colored fish 
from swift water streams whose flesh 
was a bright yellowish-red. Why? I 
don’t know. As to the coloring power 
of the egg, I leave that to science. I 
long ago thought the coloration of the 
fish’s skin depended upon the water in- 
habited, but the color of the meat itself 
is flesh of another color, so to speak. 

This letter was followed by the fol- 
lowing, which seems to bear out the 
assertions of certain learned gentlemen, 
that the color of the meat depends en- 
tirely upon the condition of the fish, 
to-wit, when a fish is poor and run 
down, the flesh is white. But, unfortu- 
nately, somewhere I have read that the 
fish with bright-colored meat is the sick 
one. However, here is the letter. 

Editor Angling Department:—Just a 
few words in answer to G. B. Spencer’s 
inquiry why some trout are red-meated 
and others of the same species white or 
pink. I do not claim to be an authority 
on matters pertaining to trout, but 
being born by the banks of one of Ore- 
gon’s finest trout streams and as you 
might say, raised on a diet of trout and 
wild game, I naturally developed a taste 
for the red-fleshed ones. The trout in 
our coast streams here are all of the 
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red-fleshed variety except Dolly Varden, 
and the redder the flesh the fatter the 
fish. At certain seasons the trout seek 
the smaller, shallow streams to spawn, 
and then the flesh becomes pink and 
in some almost white.—C. J. S., Wal- 
ville, Wash. 

Then the following came from an old 
and valued correspondent, very convinc- 
ing and satisfactory. It seems to me 
that we are about as far from the right 
conclusion as when the argument start- 
ed.—O. W. S. 

Dear Mr. Smith:—I have read the ar- 
ticle of Mr. A. C. R. of Slater, Colo., 
appearing in the May issue of Outdoor 
Life as Letter No. 426. I should like to 
spend a few days with Mr. A. C, R. in 
the Grand Canyon country of the Snake 
River in Wyoming, and for three rea- 
sons: The first reason is that I believe 
that the finest trout fishing in this 
country is to be had in the Snake River 
and its several tributaries thruout the 
wilderness extending from the mouth 
of the Grand Canyon up to Jackson’s 
Hole. The second reason for wanting 
to go into that country with Mr. A. C. R. 
is because I am sure that he is a good 
fellow, and would make a delightful 
companion on a fishing trip; and the 
third reason is because we would be so 
far away from everybody that it would 
not be so very embarrassing for Mr. 
A. C. R. to acknowledge that his dope 
was all wrong as to why the color of 
some native trout is pink and that of 
others white. My reason for thinking 
that Mr. A, C. R. has the wrong dope 
is because I have taken many trout 
from the glacial streams and lakes of 
Montana and Canada and found both 
white and pink-flesh fish there. I have 
found about as many fish of one col- 
ored flesh as of the other in large, 
heavy rivers, in small creeks and also 
in small land-locked lakes. I caught 
eight or ten native trout in a little lake 
last October, and took two of them to 
camp for supper, and put the others 
back in the lake as fast as I caught 
them, and one of these two fish was 
white-fleshed and the other pink. There 
was no water running into the lake in 
question at tne time when I caught the 
fish, and none running out. I found 
about half of the fish of each color in 
both creeks and river as well as lake 
last October in Wyoming, and both 
white and pink-fleshed trout living to- 
gether and under exactly the same con- 
ditions. For the above reasons I do 
not see how Mr. A. C. R.’s conclusions 
can be correct, and yet I would not like 
to see the penalty of having to go way 
back and sit down inflicted on him 
until after he is 80 years old, at least. 
G. B. S., Fredonia, Kan. 

Then our old friend’ from Seattle, 
Wash., adds this bit to the argument: 

Editor Angling Department:—I have 
often wondered why some fish wore 
red flesh and others white, and this 
spring I solved the problem so far as 
one species of trout is concerned. In 
this season’s catch of steelhead I have 
found that the meat of the male is 
white, while that of the female is sal- 
mon-colored, or as we say, “red.” I can- 
not say whether or not this is true of 
other snecies of trout, but shal] observe 
closely in the future.—vu. C. F., Seattle, 
Wash. 

I am afraid that the sex of the individ- 
ual fish has little to do with the color 
of the flesh; at least in my experience 
I have not found much difference be- 
tween the male and female char, some 
being red and some white. I trust we 
may ultimately come to some conclu- 
sion re the matter.—O. W. S. 
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With the Sharp Tails in the Black 
Hills. 


Hugh Crawford. 


Sylph and I had hunted together for 
over 10 years, and tho he can skin me 
a mile at the trap, when it comes to 
grabbing them in the brush, I have to 
occasionally shoot a few birds for him. 

On the 9th day of September, 1913, 
we left Deadwood about 5:30 p. m. to 
walk over the hill to my ranch about 
three miles away, stay there all night, 
and get an early start the next morn- 
ing on the opening day, as I had seyv- 
eral covies located within two miles of 
my house. 

I was using Major, a fast Englisn 
setter, out of Babe Whitestone, while 
Sylph was working Phil, a black and 
white pointer of Rip Rap breeding that 
for bird-finding sense and quick and 
accurate locating, I have never seen 
equalled in over 35 years hunting ex- 
perience, 

About half way, on top of the hill, 
the dogs found a dozen or so well 
grown birds, along the road; now Sylph 
(I call him Sylph because he weighs 
225 pounds and deserves the name as 
well as ever a man didn’t), had just 
gotten a very handsome trap-grade 
Winchester, and we were going thru 
the motions of shooting these birds 
with empty guns; Sylph would rave 
thusly: “Crawf, honestly I could have 
snuffed that bird before he was six 
feet off the ground; just take this gun 
and throw her onto the next bird we 
put up and see how she drops right 
onto ’em. You'll sure have to go some 
tomorrow for I can’t see how a single 
bird is going to get away from me; I 
don’t suppose you'll have the nerve to 
make our old time bet with me shoot- 
ing this gun, so I’ll let you back out 
if you want to.” 

Now you know how you feel when 
you are invited to back off a nice fat 
cinch, and that’s the way I felt, exactly; 
it had been our custom for some years 
to bet $3 on each hunting trip; $1 on 
the first bird, $1 on the most straight 
and $1 on the first limit (which was at 
that time ten birds in this state) so I 
evaded this-wise, being very careful not 
to “protest over much”: “It has been 
my experience that a man could seldom 
take a new gun into the field and work 
up to his usual mark with it the first 
time; of course if you feel handicapped 
for that reason, we’ll call the bets off.” 

“Call off Helena, Montana; you are 
crazier’n a loon: I only wanted you to 
know that I hated to take candy away 
from a passenger in a baby carriage; 
but if you love to be robbed, all right, 
I’ll ROB you.” 

We called the dogs in and went down 
to the house; after supper as we were 
laying out the ammunition, and making 
those many small preparations that are 


about half the pleasure of the game, 
Ray said, “Did you ever shoot a load 
of 3 dr.-1 oz. 8 chilled at young grouse?” 

“Yes, that was my favorite load for 
early birds in the brush; it’s good in 
the open, too, if there isn’t too much 
wind; when I was shooting a 12-gauge, 
I always opened with it.” 

“All right, I'll start out with that, 
ard leave the 7s that I uszaliy shoot 
at the house.” 

I think that my last recollection of 
the night is hearing a confused mur- 
mur: “I’m the lucky boy; gona have 
a mighty fine time tomorrow shooting 
birds, and get paid $3 for doin’ it.” 
This gradually merged into a whole- 
souled, joyous snore, such as only a 
225-pounder at peace with the world 
could produce; and as of one who 
knew that even tho he missed his birds 
on the morrow, they would be killed 
for him just the same. . 

In the morning as we were putting 
the final polish on some oatmeal, bacon 
and eggs, merely to kill time until it 
became light enough to hunt, we heard 
two guns open up 300 or 400 yards west 
of the house. 

Said Sylph: “Don’t it beat thunder 
that after we come out and stay all 
night with these birds, other people can 
come out and kill ’em first!” 

“Every shot don’t mean a bird, my 
friend.” 

“It will with this gun, Old Sport. But 
let’s get started.” 

“Ray, I think that No. 2 ridge is the 
most likely place to find birds this 
early: you take that, and on the chance 
that there might be some on No. 1, I'll 
work that, and join you on top of the 
divide, and we’ll work No. 3 together.” 

Just outside of my field we separated, 
and I started to climb my ridge, Ray’s 
being about 200 or 300 feet farther; I 
had gone perhaps 100 yards, when Ma- 
jor roaded up to a bunch of tall quaking 
aspen and froze; I had taken only four 
or five steps in that direction when the 
bird flushed on the opposite side, and 
sailed across Ray, about 25 yards from 
him; tho he killed with the first shot, 
he uttered a joyous war-whoop and 
turned three more shots loose in the 
air; while I disgustedly went on up 
the ridge with a lot of fool drivel ring- 
ing in my ears about “the other two 
plunks being just as easy.” I worked 
out No. 1 ridge without finding a. single 
bird, meanwhile hearing Ray 
eight or nine times; I was getting a 
little nervous; losing the money wasn’t 
so bad, but the conversational bom- 
bardment I had in store as a result was 
sure to be pretty fierce. As I swung 
around on the divide toward No. 3 ridge 
I heard Ray shoot again, and a lone 
grouse came over the ridge, and settled 
in a clump of tall willows, some 80 
yards ahead of me; this bird I flushed 
and killed, and was shortly after joined 
by Ray; I noted that his face was 
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flushed and bore a worried expression; 
also, that his hunting coat wasn’t 
plumped out in harmony with the num- 
ber of shots I had heard, so I let him 
down easy, this way: 

“Well, Colonel, I fear me that you 
have violated the game laws of our 
glorious state; but since I’ve seen only 
one bird after your first kill, there is 
plenty of room in my coat to protect 
you, so unload!” 

Unload! He just fairly exploded! 
“T’ve only got three darned measly 
grouse; that infernal little pop load 
you told me was such a fine thing 
wouldn’t kill a chipmunk ten feet away; 
and while this gun, handles nicer’n any 
I ever had to my shoulder, it don't seem 
to have any penetration; I ought to 
have eight or nine birds easy; I’ve had 
all kinds of easy shots, most of ’em at 
twenty-five to thirty yards; could hear 
the whole load slam against the birds; 
didn’t have enough force to even knock 
a feather out; all I could do was to 
make ’em fly a little faster; I’m gona 
throw these punk shells into the creek 
and go to the house and get some shells 
that I can hear when I shoot ’em.” 

Now with people of that build and 
disposition, apoplexy is an ever present 
danger; seeing which, I endeavored to 
calm him with these few words: 

“You ponderous misguided fat head; 
you blatant bag of indecent language; 
your shells are all right; your gun is 
all right; the one and only trouble with 
you is that the man who usually kills 
your birds for you was 700 or 800 yards 
away when you found ’em; show me 
where those birds are so I can go and 
get some.’ While delivering this, I 
fixed his attention carefully; assuming 
meanwhile a calm and judicial expres- 
sion which fits in very well with the 
tront elevation of my features. That 
not only soothed him; it nearly para- 
lyzed him; he gasped for five minutes 
without making a sound, and finally 
put forth in a small meek voice, “You 
darn idiot, quit your nagging; it might 
be that I am away off today, but it’s 
a cinch that those blamed pop loads 
ain’t worth a whoop; but there’s two 
or three grouse in those pines to the 
south; let’s go and get them, and then 
I’ll go down to the house and get some 
shells that I can hear when I shoot 
’em.” 

The dogs found as soon as_ they 
struck the pines, which were awfully 
thick, and looked like a pretty poor 
chance; as we stepped in a single bird 
flushed, which I saw for about four 
feet; I shot at the noise he made and 
thought I heard him bump, which 
proved to be the case; as we were pick- 
ing this bird up, another bird flushed 
in exactly the same manner, and I was 
lucky enough to grab him in the same 
way; and my reward from Sylph on the 
first bird was “Just a scratch;” on the 
second “You lucky brute.” 











“Now,” said I, “let’s step off thirty 
yards from this pine stump and try 
out that little load that is good enough 
for any one but you.” 

Just as the first test shot was fired, 
two friends from Lead who were hunt- 
ing that way, came along and exam- 
ined the result with us; it was decided 
that the pattern and penetration were 
both of the best; and one of our Lead 
friends has been trying to buy the gun 
ever since, 

After a few minutes pleasant visit 
with our friends, we continued our hunt, 
working out No. 3 ridge without, how- 
ever, finding any birds; decided since 
it was still early, that the east slope of 
Sheep Mountain was a likely place, and 
were just fairly on the edge, when both 
dogs found game in some low quaking 
aspen and scrub oak, not over three 
or four feet high. 

On the flush, there proved to be two 
covies together, since twenty or more 
birds arose; the stump test had given 
Sylph the confidence he needed, and 
we each grassed three straight, all 
clean kills, most of the remainder 
marking down in some heavier cover 
200 yards to the north. Much of this 
was ten to twelve feet high, so we sep- 
arated about eighty yards, following a 
time proven method of keeping track 
of each other. Ray soon called, “Hugh, 
Phil is pointing in this tall bunch of 
aspens directly between us.” On the 
flush the bird came directly at my 
head, ris:ng just enough to miss my 
prodding gun muzzle; I killed him at 
about twenty-five yards; and _ then, 
alas, took three shots to stop two birds 
that swung by on my right at about 
thirty-five yards. Ray had meanwhile 
shot at two, and thought he had 
stopped them both, but the dogs could 
only find one. 

Since the balance of the birds had 
dropped into some tall pines quite close 
to the house, and it being 11:45 a. m., 
We thought best to go and get our din- 
ner, and afterward come up on the 
pines from the other side, thus getting 
between them, and some much heavier 
cover. 

We had laid out. sixteen nice plump 
birds, and the score stood: Ray—first 
bird, 3 straight, 7 birds; myself, 7 
straight, 9 birds; and with any sort of 
an even break the cdd $1 was mine. We 
had only fairly started dinner and I 
had been listening to an argument that 
proved abso-by-gosnh-lute-ly that the 
shells Sylph had used on the start were 
no good; and he wound up by saying, 
“I don’t believe you would be ornery 
enough to pull the shot from any of 
"em, would you?” And I sewed him up 
when I answered, “You know mighty 
well I can win without doing that.” 

While eating our dinner our friends, 
whom we had met earlier in the day 
and who had been sitting across the 
gulch watching us do our last shoot- 
ing, came over into our pine grove, 
and killed 10 out of the bunch we had 
just left: and they had to do some 
mighty good shooting to get them. 

After dinner, a few smokes, and some 
more argument, we started for town; 
found some birds in very heavy cover 
that would not lie to the dogs; each of 
us failed to connect on a chance that 
we tried for, but a few minutes later I 
was lucky in grabbing one thru the 
brush, which gave us 17 nice birds, a 
large plenty for ourselves and some 
friends that we took pleasure in remem- 
bering. 

This was four years ago, and I am 
now past the half century mark: Ray 
tells me that I am slipping, slipping, 
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ON THE SHADY SIDE OF THE OABIN. 


slipping; and, possibly I am; but I 
ask you, “Is it any credit to him to 
pess me on the track, after I heave quit?” 
Anyway, if I cashed in today, my plant- 
ing place is entitled to bear this in- 
scription in bold Arkansawese: 

“He got his’n.” 

There are many sequelae to the above 
story and may there be many yet to 
come; in some of them Sylph had the 
crow coming; and no matter how he 
shoots at times, I willingly admit that 
he is the orig‘nal “Rooster-Bird” when 
the crow is coming on his side; and I’ve 
heard it whispered that I’m not so poor 
myself. This seems like a mighty long 
story of a mighty chort hunt; if I ever 
tell another, I am going to cultivate the 
terse and pungent brevity of expression 
of the high-school pupil, who, when re- 
quired to write a poem on the “Antiq- 
uity of the Microbe’’—sat down and 
wrote: “Adam had ’em.” And you 
can’t beat it in a thousand years. 


An Afternoon With the Long- 
Bills. 


By W. M. Garlington. 


Along about the first of December, 
1915, there came a few days of cool, 
rainy weather, and along with it. came 
our old friend the jacksnipe. He came 
in large numbers and filled all the near- 
by bogs and flats, and offered such a 
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temptation that I, busy as I was, could 
not resist, so determined to take an aft- 
ernoon off and try my luck with the 
longbilled boy of the crazy flight. Ac- 
cordingly, I talked snipe to one Clyde 
Gibson, with the result that we ar- 
ranged to go on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 1st. Ovr start was delayed and in- 
stead of getting away at 2 o’clock, as 
intended, we did not get away until 
2:30. However, Clyde put his “Tin Liz- 
zie” in high, and in about twenty min- 
utes we were at our destination, ready 
for business, 

The first stretch of bog that we en- 
countered contained many low bushes, 
which made shooting rather difficult, 
much more sod, in fact, than we usually 
found in snipe shooting. Clyde took 
the right side and I the left, and the 
game was on. I had gone but a few 
yards, when to the right of me a flutter 
of wings and the old familiar “scare!” 
“scape!” “scape!” announced the fact 
that one longbill was seeking healthier 
parts. I could not see him on account 
of the bushes, so did not get a chance 
to shoot. Several more got up at the 
note of alarm, all too far to shoot at. 
After proceeding a bit farther I jumped 
another one, which quartered off to my 
left. He zig-zagged for all he was 
vorth, and when I poked my Fox “20” 
in front of him, and let go, he came 
down. I stuck him in the big pocket 
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of my shooting coat, where others of his 
tribe were destined soon to join him. 
A few yards farther and another one 
tried his speed against my skill. He 
made Number Two, and joined his pal 
in the big pocket. Several more birds 
jumped in front of me, but they were 
either out of range or I could not see 
them for the bushes. At the farther 
end of this first strip of bog Clyde 
joined me, and we set out for the big 
bogs, where the shooting would all be 
over open ground and where the birds 
were plentiful. 

We passed along a strip of hard 
ground between an old phosphate dump 
and a small pond; the latter, to all ap- 
pearances, being very shallow and be- 
ing grown up with cat-tails and lily 
pads. An old jack was quietly dining 
along the edge of this pond; but when 
we came along he decided that he had 
business elsewhere, so with much flut- 
ter of wings and an awful amount of 
“scaping”’ he made off to my left, of- 
fering a nice shot as he streaked across 
the pond’s edge. A charge of number 
eights stopped him in his dash for 
safety, but in retrieving him and down- 
ing another I got mine good and plenty. 
My bird fell about thirty yards from 
me, and about fifteen yards out in the 
pond, but on account of the heavy 
growth of grass and lily pads I had dif- 
ficulty in finding him. Hovever, I fin- 
ally found him, and was in the act of 
stowing him away in my pocket when 
Clyde, who was some distance away, 
yelled “Look out! right over you!” 
Hastily glancing up I caught sight of 
one directly over me, headed toward 
the rear. I threw my gun to my shoul- 
der, took a quick snap at him, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing him crumple 
up at the crack of the gun, and fall into 
the cat-tails, 

Simultaneously with the crack of the 
gun things happened to me. I had 
twisted my body around to get the shot 
and was in a very strained position, 
and in trving to get straight again my 
feet slipped out from under me, and 
before I knew what was happening— 
Kerplosh! I had slipped off into water 
above my waist. In falling I tried to 
throw myself toward the shore and to 
land on my knees, but landed on my 
stomach instead full in the oozy mud on 
the bottom. Whew! But. that water 


was cold, and the bottom of that pond 
slimy. By using my gun as a support 
I managed to regain my feet and to get 
ashore. Holy Mike! But I was a mess. 
Watersoaked from armpits down, and 
covered with slimy mud, I was a fine 
sight to behold; and when Clyde came 
up he gave me the merry ha! ha! and 
offered many suggestions as to the best 
way to get clean, dry, etc. 

I did not worry so much about my- 
self, tho, for I could get clean and dry 
later, but my pet scattergun was a mess 
of mud from butt to muzzle and my 
shell pockets were full of water and 
slime. However, after much use of a 
couple of handkerchiefs, I had my gun 
looking somewhat like its former self, 
if rather wet. This caused me to feel 
better, and I felt better still when I 
found that my shells would still feed 
into the breech of my gun, tho they had 
to be wiped off separately to cleanse 
the mud from them. After a bit of 
scraping with an old tin can, found 
nearby, my clothes looked better, and I 
was ready to continue. Oh! yes. That 
last snive—did I find him? No! De- 
cidedly no. He is in that pond yet, so 
far as I know. 

Crossing the old dump we came to 
the big bogs where the best shooting 
was to be had. Clyde again took the 
right and I the left, and we were soon 
popping merrily away at the birds that 
got up here, there, and everywhere, as 
we covered the feeding grounds, While 
they were very plentiful they were as 
wild as any snipe that I ever saw, and 
I had to stretch my “20” now and then 
to reach out after them. They would 
get up anywhere from 15 to 40 yards 
and invariably would try to cut back 
behind me. It was hard shooting, but 
I managed to account for about half I 
shot at. 

Coming to the end of my route, as 
you might say, I espied a little strip of 
bog off to my right. It appeared to be 
about 100 yards lons; by 50 wide, and 
was covered with bullrushes and sedge 
grass. I thought I might as well look 
it over and see what it contained, so 
made for a fringe of willows which bor- 
dered one side. I stepped into the open 
from the willows. Up they went. Half 
a dozen, or more. I stopped two of 


them, and had scarcely reloaded when 
an old lagger got up and beat it for 





other parts. I knocked him down, and 
half a minute later pulled one out of 
the sky as he came back over me, Four 
down at once. I felt a bit chesty and 
forgot the fact that I had fallen into 
the pond. But why shouldn’t I forget 
that; wasn’t the burden in my big game 
pocket growing, and didn’t it strike the 
small of my back with a nice, comfort- 
able thump at every step? Yea, Broth- 
er, it did. 

I took a turn around the little bog 
and picked up a couple more. Also a 
nice, fat marsh hen, which refused to 
take wing but whicn had to be shot on 
the run, a la rabbit, as it dodged from 
one clump of rush to another. I could 
hear Clyde’s old “12” going off every 
now and then; but of course had no 
idea as to what luck he was having. 
However, I presumed that he was get- 
ting some, since he could hold “cute” 
enough to grease the frying pan, now 
and then. 

By this time the sun was low in the 
west and it was time to hit it toward 
the car. On my way back I picked up 
several more birds, one of which gave 
me a run for my money, and seemingly 
bore a charmed life. I feathered it on 
the rise, with my second barrel. It did 
not go very far before dropping into the 
sedge, so I followed it up, and when it 
got up the second time I missed it with 
both barrels. It only went a short dis- 
tance until it went down again, and as 
I had missed it three times I determined 
to follow it up and bag it. I wanted 
this bird “right smart,” but when it 
jumped the third time, bless my soul 
if I didn’t miss the first barrel and 
only broke its wing with the second. 
However, a broken wing was as good 
as a dead bird in this instance, and I 
lost no time in finding it. While busy 
with the above bird I let a bunch of 
ducks fly over my head, low down, but 
did not see them until it was too late to 
shoot. 

Clyde was waiting at the car when I 
got there. He had 11 zig-zaggers to 
show for his afternoon’s work, and 
when I counted up I found that I had 
20 to show for my labor, not to mention 
one left in a certain pond with a muddy 
bottom. It was now just about dark, so 
Clyde put the ford in high and we beat 
it homeward, where dry clothes, and a 
hot supper, made me feel all right with 
the world. 

Thus ended my most enjoyable expe- 
rience with the long-billed denizen of 
the bogs. But no, it didn’t end just 
there, either, for later I helped do away 
with a large platter of them, each fried 
ato a nice golden brown. 





Hamlets. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to as- 
sure the members of the Hamlet Club 
that the honor bestowed on me in thus 
addressing you is duly appreciated, and 
while this is my maiden effort in print, 
I trust the few points that I will touch 
upon will prove worthy of your con- 
sideration. Time alone prevents my 
speaking at greater length on so inter- 
esting, instructive a subject. My selec- 
tion for this stupendous task is no doubt 
due to the fact that my brother-in-law 
runs a hog ranch; and possibly my long 
residence in a town where hogs pre- 
dominate makes it doubly fitting. I 
place myself in the hands of the Hamlet 
Society, leaving it to vour judgment 
whether this essay on hams has been 
digested with justice and due diligence. 

You all realize to a greater or less 
degree that hogs are pedigreed, and we 
are all agreed, I think, that that portion 











of the animal which we will discuss is 
a descendant of the real thing, and is 
satisfying. 

Hogs are the oldest and best known 
creatures in the world. I find they 
trace their lineage back to the Hog- 
artys, the Hogans, and the Pigsleys. A 
few references I believe are proper at 
this time before giving you my per- 
sonal conclusions. Webster says Hams 
are descendants of swine. The Bible 
also agrees in this contention, as Ham 
and Jay Fat are closely related. The 
Jews, however, while recognizing the 
power of the cloven hoof, will not admit 
that ham came out of swine, altho they 
agree that the evil spirits saved their 
bacon. Again an English authority, be- 
fore the beginning of the present war, 
states positively that hams are from 
prime pigs well cured of heel and hoof 
disorders, and served by the packers at 
good prices to modern housewives, It’s 
a funny thing about pigs, which also af- 
fects hams, for when feed is up pigs 
are down, yet pork is high. 

It’s easy enough and a pleasure to eat 
ham when you don’t know about hogs. 
There are different kinds of hogs, too; 
their instincts are different according to 
the breed, but they all eat. Consider 
how a hog roots, yet he never had col- 
lege environment. So, as you’ve sur- 
mised, there is a peculiar formation 
about hogs or pigs; they have so many 
parts and are so genial at all times, 
withal so good-natured. A hog’s life is 
a grub from start to finish. That’s why 
the farmer never gets rich, as in other 
pursuits. And at that, the hog thrives 
and thrives, It’s surprising. The French 
name for hog is ‘cochin,” meaning 
“caution,” for pigs were wild once. 
Really, it’s surprising how hogs seem to 
have settled on the human race perman- 
ently. You can’t get away from them. 
They are quoted everywhere for export, 
import and sport. Catching a greased 
pig is a hard game. 

Personally I can’t go over what a hog 
does. There was the prodigal son; 
what drew him on. It is said the husks 
he fed them accounts for their husky 
utterances, but no other race has re- 
tained traits such as these for incalcu- 
able ages. Is there anything in husks? 
The P. S. ate them and got the fatted 
calf. What peculiar connection is there 
in the strange coincidence: the fatted 
calf, the hog, the P. S. Is bran bread 
palatable? These are weighty matters 
and deserve due consideration. A cow 
isn’t in it with a pig. Why, even a 
small suckling is cuter than a cat or a 
dog, and much more palatable. So if 
you agree with me I may conclude that 
a hog is a domestic animal when prop- 
erly trained. Still it seems to me a hog 
can never overcome being a bore; it 
isn’t in the nature of the beast. It 
seems apropos to append here a few 
lines from an old English thesis by 
Swineburn but I fear they have never 
been censored, so must omit them.— 
Shakespeare. 





When the Fur Bearers Are Prime 
and Worth Most. 


There is only one excuse—a poor one 
for all concerned—for trapping too 
early. The excuse is, of course, that 
some other trapper may get ahead of 
you. 

But where the trapper hasn’t any 
competition—on his own farm for in- 
stance—or where an agreement can be 
reached to wait, the taking of furs at 
the right time will bring far larger re- 
turns. 

In a great many cases inexperienced 
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trappers get out too early because they 
are not quite sure when the various furs 
are prime. Hence the following may 
enable no inconsiderable number of 
trappers to make more money out of 
their work this year. 

Skunk are prime in the North toward 
the end of October; South toward the 
end of November. They depreciate 
about the middle of March. 

Mink is best during November to the 
end of January in the North and in 
December and January in the South. 
The fur depreciates during February. 

Muskrat is fair in the fall, when 
trapping is, of course, easiest. But the 
prime fur is taken in the period from 
mid-winter to March. A good condition 
may be expected in the North up to 
about the first of June, while the simi- 
lar date in the South is about the first 
of April. 

Opossum in the North becomes prime 
toward the middle of November and 
remains good until March. In the 
South the prime fur comes about the 
first of December. It depreciates some- 
what earlier than in the North. 

If you are after raccoon in northern 
territory, you will find the fur prime 
about November first. The time is a 
little later for the South. 

Fox, speaking generally, is prime in 
northern territory from the first of No- 
vember until the middle of March. For 
the South the period is from the last of 
November to the beginning of March. 

It will pay trappers handsomely to 
concentrate their efforts upon the 
periods when furs are prime, Certainly 
no great departures should be practiced 
since the result is furs which are of 
little value to the fur houses. 

By having plenty of traps and mak- 
ing every possible preparation to work 
vigorously during the right season is 
the way to get the most out of trapping. 





How the Young Trapper Can Take’ 


More Furs. 


Most amateur trappers, or those only 
slightly experienced, trap near home. 
Suppose then we consider what may be 
done by way of preparation to trap 
more of the kind of fur bearers that 
live within easy reach of human habi- 
tation. Mink, for instance, are very 
common. What can be done to better 
the chances of a big catch? 


Consider the mink’s habits. First, he 
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prefers small streams. Next, he travels 
the edges of such streams—along the 
little beaches at the water’s edge. Third, 
when an obstruction crosses the beach, 
the mink goes into the water to get 
around. That is exactly the place to 
set your trap—in the water and a little 
under. 

Therefore, make such places. Add to 
the number nature has provided. But 
you must do this about two weeks be- 
for starting to trap. Otherwise the 
obstructions you have placed will not 
appear natural and the mink will be 
scared off. To make such obstructions, 
use a stone or a piece of old log. This 
enables you to multiply the number of 
locations in which to set your traps. 

Suppose you are going after muskrat, 
especially in ponds. Of course you will 
want to keep watch for burrows and 
places where the rats come out to feed. 
But you can also prepare some artificial 
sets. Select a place where the water 
is shallow. Then build up a mound of 
mud and stones, having the top just far 
enough out of water to make a place 
for your bait. It is then merely a ques- 
tion of leaving the mound long enough 
for it to appear natural before you be- 
gin trapping. 

If there are fox for you to trap and 
you can find a spring—say one about 
four feet across—get busy early. In 
the summer is best. In the spring, 
about a foot and a half from the shore, 
place a moss covered stone so that its 
top will be two or three inches above 
the water. This stone will be the place 
for your bait. When it is time to trap, 
set the trap midway between the shore 
and the stone. Have the pan ef the 
trap a little under water and place a 
piece of moss or sod on the pan, with 
the surface an inch above water. The 
fox will be fooled into thinking that the 
sod-covered pan is a safe stepping stone 
to reach the bait and will be nicely 
caught. This set can also be made in 
a quiet little inlet in a small stream, 

This set is excellent for taking other 
animals than fox and if you can find 
places to make it by all means do so. 

Another and very important prepara- 
tion is to buy your traps early so that 
you will have time to age them. For 
fox a very good method is to bury the 
traps in the ground for about two 
weeks, 

There are some preparations you can 
make which will increase your chances 

















HUNTER’S CABIN, YUKON TERRITORY. WINTER. 


“T was sometimes too warm, but never cold in this cabin, where I lived two months last winter.’’— 


L. C. Read. 
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for taking practically all fur bearers 
and it will pay handsomely to find them 
out. Writing to the big fur houses for 
such information as you may want is 
a very good plan, since they will either 
gladly tell you or refer you to books 
from which the knowledge may be 
gleaned. 


Interest on $20,000,000. 


The fur-bearing animals of the Pa- 
cific Coast are estimated to bring a re- 
turn of one million dollars each year. 
This is interest at 5 per cent on $20,- 
000,000. It is decidedly worth while to 
protect this invested capital and to in- 
crease it ir possible. It is on this ac- 
count that at the last session of the 
California Legislature a law was passed 
protecting California’s share of this vast 
amount during the time of the year that 
the furs are of no value and establish- 
ing other restrictions that will aid in 
conserving the fur industry. 

The law defines the fur-bearing ani- 
mals as brown and black bear, ring- 
tailed cat, ’coon, pine marten, fisher, 
wolverine, mink, river otter, gray, cross, 
silver and red foxes, and establishes an 
open season during the months of No- 
vember, December, January and Febru- 
ary. During this time it is lawful to 
take them. only by means of guns and 
traps, but when destroying property 
they may be killed at any time. Trap- 
ping for profit can only be carried on 
under authority of a trapping license. 
The cost is $1 for citizens and $2 for 
aliens. There is no charge for a license 
for those under the age of 18. All trap- 
pers over the age of 18 must make an 
annual report of the number of furs 
taken. Thru this report very reliable 
data will be obtained that will be of 
assistance in properly taking care of 
our fur industry. One of the most 
pleasing provisions of the new act is 
the protection which is given the black 
and brown bear. There has been an 
urgent demand in all of the mountain 
sections of the state where bear are 
still found for protection for this valu- 
able animal, but up to this time it has 
been impossible to do so.—California 
Fish and Game Commission. 





Not Practical. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It has been a 
great pleasure to note in your magazine 
the growing interest in game conserva- 
tion, and especially in evolving a 
scheme which will admit of regular 
open seasons each year, subject to ap- 
propriate protective restrictions, rather 
than the “feast and famine” scheme 
that has prevailed under the system of 
long-closed seasons followed by de- 
structive slaughter. 

In 1905 I first went deer hunting in 
the White River country in Northwest- 
ern Colorado and the four succeeding 
years also I enjoyed the sport in that 
section, but it was with great regret 
that I saw what was undoubtedly the 
finest big game section of this state 
almost denuded of deer in those few 
years thru inadequate protection. 

Now I should like to submit for your 
consideration a plan I have had in mind, 
and, if it meets with your approval, you 
might give it the support of “Outdoor 
Life,’ and perhaps thru it the authori- 
ties might have it brought to their at- 
tention. My plan would be to have 
the game wardens in each section of the 
state estimate the number of deer in 
their sections and report to the Game 
Commissioner. He could then estimate 
how many bucks could safely be killed 
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without unduly depleting the herds and 
issue just that number of licenses, 
which would be issued to hunters in 
order applied for. This would cut 
down the killing to what the herds could 
stand and not have it determined sim- 
ply by the number of men who saw 
fit to pay a dollar for a license. In case 
it was desired to prevent licenses being 
issued to the same persons on succeed- 
ing years when there were still other 
applicants who had received none, the 
recipients of the year before might be 
put on a deferred list and not allowed 
to have their applications considered 
until the others had been satisfied. This 
it seems to me would be fair to all and 
still hold the killing within proper 
bounds. 

The time for the wardens to make 
their estimate could of course best be 
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determined by themselves, but I should 
think it would be easiest after the deer 
had gone onto their winter range. If 
done at this time there would be plenty 
of time to report to the Commissioner 
and for him to issue licenses for the 
next fall hunt, 

Under the present law I very much 
fear we shall see an enormous number 
of hunters in the hunting country, 
for we have had such a long closed sea- 
son every one will be anxious to go, 
and the deer are now so tame that the 
three days open season, tho too short 
to give a satisfactory outing, will be 
sufficient to put us back where we 
were when the season was first closed. 

Now I realize of course that estimat- 
ing the number of deer is necessarily a 
very inaccurate piece of work, but it 
could be done with some degree of re- 
liability and at any rate, under the sys- 
tem I have suggested the Commissioner 
could keep cutting down the licenses 
until the deer appeared to at least hold 
their own. H. E. PASTORIUS. 

Colo. 

We note that you also are in favor of 
short open seasons on big game instead 
of the long closed sezsons. Of course 
in some instances the closed seasons are 
necessary on certain game species. For 
instance, if our mountain sheep were 
unprotected all over Colorado it would 
be but a short time before they would 





be wiped out. We hope to see our fun- 
damental laws amended at the next 
session of our Legislature so as to al- 
low an open season on sheep in a cer- 
tain part of the state and a closed sea- 
son in others; also on quail and pos- 
sibly other game, birds and animals. 
The sheep, of course, should be protect- 
ed absolutely in such sections as. Ou- 
ray, Estes Park, Pike’s Peak region, the 
Gunnison River country, etc., although 
we believe we have plenty of sheep in 
the Flat Top Mountains to stand for a 
short open season of a few days each 
year. We are afraid that your scheme 
of having the wardens estimate the 
number of deer that are in certain sec- 
tions would be a failure. We all know 
how far into the game recesses of the 
mountains the average warden goes. 
Some of them, we will admit, are very 
efficient men and are on the job, all 
right, but when we consider the great 
number of these wardens who are mere- 
ly political pets, we certainly would 
hate to risk the fate of the deer in their 
hands. Also, your scheme of licenses 
has two fatal objections—it would open 
a delightful free-for-all fight (and of 
course, fat inside graft) over licenses, 
and second, such a law would probably 
be promptly killed the first time it was 
tested in court.—Editor. 





Cub Bears Get Spanked, Too. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to 
the articles in recent issues of Outdoor 
Life on “Bears and Their Habits,” the 
following incidents may add something 
to the general knowledge about these 
interesting animals. 

Several years ago while hunting in 
the high Sierra in California with a 
young companion, the son of a moun- 
tain ranchman, we had just made a stiff 
climb up a very steep point between 
two cafions. We had stopped to rest 
and were sitting on a log when a large 
bear jumped up in the bottom of the 
gulch to our right and started up the 
slope, on the opposite side from us, fol- 
lowed by two cubs. My companion was 
for shooting, but as the bear had small 
cubs and the skin was worthless, for 
she was shedding, I objected and in- 
stead got out my field glasses and 
watched the bears. There was consid- 
erable difference in the size of the cubs 
and they were of different colors as 
well, one brown and the other black. 
The brown was by far the largest and 
had no trouble keeping up with the 
mother, in fact sometimes ran ahead of 
her, but the smaller one fell far behind 
and set up a great bawling. The old 
bear then sat down on her haunches, 
just like a dog, and waited for the cub 
to catch up, then hit it a slap that sent 
it flying 10 or 12 feet and made it 
bawl harder than ever. She then start- 
ed up the slope again and the little fel- 
low was soon left far behind and she 
sat down again and the cub got a sec- 
ond spanking when it caught up. 

It was not more than sixty yards from 
where we were sitting to the place 
where the bears first jumped up and 
they were in sight for fully 500 yards. 
The slope was sparsely covered with 
manzanita, mountain lilac and ceano- 
thus and most of the time I had an un- 
obstructed view of the bears. 

I felt sorry for the little fellow, for 
he seemed to try his best to keep up, 
but the old bear evidently did not 
think so. 

On another occasion a friend of mine 
was trout fishing on a mountain stream 
and heard a bear cub bawling. It would 











quit for a little while and then start in 


again. As far as my friend could judge 
the cub remained about in the same 
place, so he concluded to try and find 
out what was doing. By carefully work- 
ing towards the noise he got near 
enough to get a good view of the cub 
and found it was digging out a yellow- 
jacket’s nest at the foot of a large pine 
tree. The jackets would sting the cub’s 
nose till he had to quit and he would 
sit up and rub his nose with both fore- 
paws, and that was when the bawling 
came in, then he would go to digging 
again. 

He was game and staid with the job 
till he had the whole nest dug out of 
the ground, and had eaten all the comb, 


after which he trotted off into the 
brush. H. COOLEY. 
California. 





Bird Proverb Incorrect. 


‘The most helpful advice for young 
people is condensed into morals, max- 
ims, and proverbs. ‘A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush?’ Great 
stuff! If you had a bird in the hand 
you wouldn’t know what to do with it. 
Besides, with two in the bush you’re 
liable, with any kind of luck, to have 
a lot more birds after a_ while.’’— 
George Ade. 





Buffalo Bill’s Knife and Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the arti- 
cle by Chauncey Thomas—‘Buffalo 
Bill’s Last Interview,’ published in 
the May issue of 1917—he states that 
it is impossible for a domestic cow to 
deliver a half-blood buffalo calf, on 
account of the hump. True there is 
considerable difficulty in securing the 
first cross, but it is not on account of 
the hump, as no half-blood calf, or a 
full-blood buffalo calf was ever born 
with a hump. The hump does not de- 
velop until some time afterwards. Now 
this is a very interesting subject, but 
I have one that is more interesting, as 
it treats on a subject, of hope de- 
ferred, in which I am personally in- 
terested. 

Prior to the issue of the above men- 
tioned article, there appeared an ad- 
vertisement, sort of a questionnaire, 
asking those interested if they would 
like to see a picture of Buffalo Bill’s 
old ‘Lucretia Borgia’ and the knife 
with which he killed Yellow Hand. If 
so, don’t fail to get the story of Buf- 
falo Bill’s Last Interview, as it will 
contain illustrations of the gun and 
knife. Sure! we all wanted a chance 
at this mental and ocular feast, but 
when the article appeared, it was 
minus these two illustrations. Our 
disappointment was great, but Mr. 
Thomas in a very able apology assured 
us that, it was not an oversight, but 
on account of a great snow storm that 
had blocked the roads between Denver 
and Wyoming, and he assured us that 
as soon as travel would permit, he 
would secure the pictures in question 
and publish them in the next issue. 
This was very satisfactory, so we all 
laid back in our chairs, put our feet on 
the stove and waited for the snow to 
melt. In the course of time the snow 
in the Eastern states disappeared and 
most of us are about losing our eye- 
sight looking for those promised pic- 
tures. However, we know the West to 
be a region full of big things, but that 
snow storm between Denver and Wyo- 
ming is the darn’est, big’est snow 
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storm I ever heard of.—Martin S. Gar- 
retson. N. Y. C. 

Between the war, various heirs, the 
administrators, permission of the 
court, and about a dozen institutions 
that are trying to get Buffalo Bill’s 
relics—and that rifle and knife are 
the cream of them all, of course, I’ve 
been having a hard time of it. From 
Denver to Cody is about as far as from 
Berlin to Paris, or from London to 
Berlin, and it looks as if it is going 
to take me just about as long to get 
there. Can Mr. Garretson tell me how 
I can get pictures of that old gun and 
knife? I’m stumped. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
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Books on Shooting. 


If there is but one book in America 
that today should be read by ten mil- 
lion men and by ten million boys, it is 
“Individual Instruction in Rifle Prac- 
tice’ (With a Chapter on Revolver 
Shooting), by Lt. Col. A. J. Macnab, Jr., 
of the United States Army. No one can 
learn to shoot either the rifle or the re- 
volver, nor a shotgun either, for that 
matter, just by reading any book, no 
matter how sensible and practical that 
book may be, and one experienced shot 
to coach a beginner is worth a whole 
library of books on shooting. On the 
other hand, if no good instructor can 
readily be had, then a book must take 
his place, and the beginner must worry 
along the best he can with printed in- 
structions. 

One thing is sure; the worst possible 
way to learn how to shoot is just to get 
a gun—and skoot. More often than 
not, this method actually does more 
harm than good, and leaves the begin- 
ner worse off than before he began. To 
learn to shoot, one must. shoot, of 
course; but he must shoot each and 
every shot in the right way, as nearly 
as he can; and one shot fired in the 
wrong way undoes the benefit of ten 
previous shots fired correctly. Care- 
less, hap-hazard shooting is the bane 
of all skill with the grooved barrels, 
yet this is just the way most people try 
to learn how to shoot. 

Most works on shooting are 
heavily loaded with unnecessary and 
what might be called advanced infor- 
mation about gun matters that apply to 
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shooting only indirectly: such as all 
ballistic information, history of fire- 
arms, and discussions that apply to ex- 
perienced shots but not to beginners. 
All this inserted matter only beclouds 
the first essentials of shooting, and 
these first essentials are just what the 
beginner needs—and nothing else. 

Colonel Macnab’s little book is of 
course written from the army stand- 
point, and deals only with target shoot- 
ing in its first steps—but that is enough 
for any beginner. When a _ beginner 
with his rifle, or his revolver, has mas- 
tered the first few steps that Colonel 
Macnab has pointed out, then there will 
be plenty of time later to take up the 
more difficult points of the straight 
shooting game; such as running shots, 
for instance. 

The Macnab System, as outlined in 
this book, is now in daily use in the 
thousands of. regiments training under 
our war flag. Men who expect to enter 
the army can do no _ better than to 
learn, and learn immediately and thor- 
oly, the few absolutely necessary yet 
very simple requirements taught in this 
little army book. It is intended, by the 
way, for army officers, both shoulder- 
straps and non-coms., but from it the 
civilian can also learn the few funde- 
mentals necessary to accurate shooting. 

That Colonel Macnab and his book 
gets some pretty good free advertising 
herein is a mere detail—‘‘a necessary 
evil” no doubt the advertising manager 
will remark—but we care nothing about 
that; we cannot avoid doing so and at 
the same time do the best we can to 
get the American people once more to 
learn what a gun is, and how to handle 
it, for today we are not “a nation of 
rifle men.” Nor will one book, nor a 
ton of books, make us so; yet every 
little helps, hence our remarks here. 

When we repeal a few Sullivan and 
sissy laws, and turn from graft to guns, 
then, and not till then, will we learn to 
shoot. And a nation that cannot shoot 
has no right to live; and no nation, 
America not excepted, will or can live 
unless it does know how to shoot. 

It is for this reason that we urge 
every one who reads this magazine to 
buy and to master, not this book par- 
ticularly, but all and sundry good works 
on shooting—Whelen’s “The American 
Rifle,” for instance, or Dr. Mann’s 
“Flight of a Bullet From Powder to Tar- 
get”—and no one can do that unless he 
owns, and above all, SHOOTS a gun. 
Get the gun first, the books next. 
And there are lots of good books on 
the subject—even if you have the 
best of personal instruction—and they 
can be had thru any book store, in 
most public libraries or thru any of 
the outdoor magazines. Outdoor Life 
will gladly procure any of them on re- 
quest, and we.don’t get rich doing it, 
either. It is largely a matter of ac- 
commodation to our readers, yet some- 
thing we are always glad to do, for it 
helps the whole game along. But it is 
war times, remember, and some of 
them we may not be able to get, espe- 
cially some of the imported ones. 

You remember the two chorus girls 
who ‘were earnestly discussing what 
they should give their mutual chum, a 
third chorus girl, for Christmas? 

“Let’s give her a book 2 

“Fine. Just the thing—no, that won’t 
do, either. She has a book.” 

So even if you have some outdoor 
books, see if you can’t find another one. 
Outdoor Life for one year is a book in 
itself of nearly 1,000 pages, containing 
hundreds of fine pictures, costs $2— 
and Christmas is coming!—HEditor. 



































PACKING A FORTY-FIVE. 
(1) By putting a foct behind t! 


the heels of a woman beside one, and throwing the a@m suddenly across her face, she is thrown instantly flat to the 
ground, out of harm’s way, in case of a hold-up. (2) Gun held low, and knife held low and back. The hands cannot be grabbed, as in No. 4. (3) The 
movie fashion of handling a gun and knife. See result in No. 4. (4) The gun is suddenly grabbed from beneath, and wrenched back into and out of 
the holder’s hand. The knife arm is rendered harmless till the gun can be swung to the head. (5) One of the most effective, but not a bit romantic, 
positions when meaning business. (6) Hold gun in both hands, cock with the left thumb. The knee-elbow rest gives steadiness. Not good at long range, 
nor for fine work, as sight is too near the eye, but an excellent position for sudden quick shots in succession. (7) Spring out the cylinder gate of a .45 
Colt, and hook it in the back strap of the vest Is good for hot weather, and does not show through the coat. (8) Most convenient way to carry a 
long gun concealed. Handle is in the pocket, barrel runs up under the vest. (9) A favorite of the Old West. Spring out the cylinder gate of the .45 
Colt and hook it over the waist band. Vest (10) Same thing on left side, gun pulled across the body. (11) The good old-fashioned way 


covers handle. 
of packing a .45. (12) A less convenient and more noticeable position, but one from which the gun can be drawn quickly, even a shade quicker for 
many men, than No. 11. 
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The McGivern Rapid Timer. 








Tests never made before of rapid fire with revolvers and automatic 
pistols by one of the most expert shots in the world, using newly in- 
vented automatic electric timers of the utmost delicacy and accuracy. 


Ed McGivern. 














Editor Outdoor Life:—We now have the dope ready 
concerning the experiments I promised to conduct to 
decide certain questions regarding speed of fire, etc., in 
revolvers. I am enclosing pictures of the timing devices 
used and am going to help out your stop watch timing. 
I believe McCutchen can shoot 6 shots in 3/5 seconds. 
I have arrived at this decision through the tests we have 
been making here; it has very naturally followed that 
some new surprises have developed. I was very inter- 
ested in the last two issues containing the timer des- 
cription; great machine that, and deserving of great 
credit to the inventor. 

My machine is a combination of stop-watch and reg- 
istering dial, as shown by the picture. 12-second dial 
turns once in 3 seconds, pen makes contact when shot 
is fired showing time between the shots; where line 
starts the blank spaces show time to allow trigger to 
go forward and pull back again. 250th-second division 
of time possible in 12-second disc. Electric timer is at 
back of disc, operating split-second stop-watch. Con- 
tact comes on the electric points just as hammer is re- 
leased; can be used on any gun in any position and this 
starts watch. Can be set from 2 to 10 shots on the elec- 
tric timer, or 2 and then 4 or any division of the 10 shots 
desired. With split-second watch disc of course registers 
each shot for the entire 3 seconds; both work together, 
the watch timer separately can be used in automobiles, 
boats or any place you may wish to shoot from or in any 
position, or under any conditions, but of course the dial 
has to be placed on a reasonably solid and level surface, 
These are the timers we used on the flying targets, cans, 
groups, etc., getting as near accurate results on timing 
as mechanical means will permit. 


The cartridges used mostly are shown in the picture 
enclosed. We could get full loads but no special loads 
so we made the machine you see pictured and can load 
500 to 700 per hour with it and get perfect ammunition. 
We went through the tests thoroughly, and had very 
satisfactory results and some surprises; more success 
along some lines than we expected. 

The rapid firing machine in the picture will shoot 
Colt’s revolver .38 O. M. 6 shots in 1/5 second, perfect 
functioning; saved shells and bullets for inspection. 
Smith and Wesson will not function at this speed, or 
any where near it in the machine. No one can turn this 
machine fast enough to ball up the Colt O. M., loaded or 
empty. 

The other picture shows the timer and trigger guard 
attachments as used in the automobile shooting and 
other tests where total time was taken for 3, 4, 5 and 6 
shots, and when timer had to be moved around, 

a . * 


I was a little backward about the 30-shot per second 
stunt, but I see in last month’s copy of Outdoor Life the 
31-shot Luger test, so now the ice is broken I am not 
afraid; all of this stuff is well witnessed by reliable 
people. You need not be afraid to publish it in good 
faith. 

Use these pictures as you see fit, and when we are 
entirely finished with our stuff I would be glad to box 
up and express you any or all of the machines shown 
here for your inspection and use in any tests you may 
wish to make. Hoping to meet you in Denver some day 
in the near future, I am, Yours truly, 

ED McGIVERN, 
Box 243, Great Falls, Mont. 




















The blame must rest on someone, 
therefore I pick C. M. McCutchen and 
Chauncey Thomas as being responsible 
for the timing devices that have made 
their appearance lately. If these gen- 
tlemen had not started the rapid fire 
against time stunt, none of us would 
have gone to the trouble and expense 
of framing up a timing device. 

Mr. Thomas and Mr. McCutchen are 
entitled to great credit, their efforts 
brought to light many things not 
thought of before and gave the game a 


great boost and surely started some- 
thing that will be a lasting benefit to 
the game. 

As to the Smith and Wesson being 
the fastest one hand gun on the mark- 
et today, I am much in favor of giving 
the credit to Mr. McCutchen instead of 
the gun, in other words it takes us back 
again to the man behind the gun—Mr. 
McCutchen himself, 

Our rapid fire machine tests, men- 
tioned in another place in this article, 
support this opinion. Also our tests 


with the timing machines will go far 
to show that Mr. McCutchen’s group of 
five shots in three-fifths of a second 
was correct as near as hand timing 
could make it, on the timing machine. 
It might have been one-half second and 
his four-fifths second groups about 
three-fifths second, as the hand timing 
was just as likely to cheat him a little 
as it was to cheat for him. I believe 
he can and will shoot six shots in three- 
fifths second on the timing mechanism. 
I am basing this opinion on the results 
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THE McGIVERN RELOADER. 

This loading machine was constructed by us 
and was used to load most of the cartridges used 
by us in the tests. The Ideal powder measure 
feeds powder through the rammer tube into shell 
in loading chamber, the end of tube is shaped 
to fit nose of bullet which is placed in top end 
of loading chamber, pressure down on lever seats 
bullet in shell, depth is regulated by locking nut 
on rammer tube, upward movement of lever crimps 
the cartridge and completes the operation, ca- 
pacity about 500 an hour. Results were exceed- 
ingly satisfactory with this ammunition and we 
found it very uniform throughout. 


we obtained in connection with our ex- 
periments with the mechanical timers 
covering a period of one and one-half 
years. 

On several occasions we had assist- 
ants time by hand the different strings 
of shots at the same time registering 
same with the two mechanical timers. 
The two watches and the dial would 
register O. K, and agree perfectly, but 
not so the hand timers. The average 
time by hand was greater than the ma- 
chines would show, no matter how care- 
fully the watches were handled. It 

















SIMILAR TO DR. 


takes a very concentrated mind to op- 
erate a stop watch in three-tenths sec- 
ond and listen for one shot while do- 
ing so. To satisfy yourselves without 
further argument, try it; you will sure- 
ly be convinced, I tried more than thir- 
ty people, the result being the same in 
most cases. Small losses of time oc- 
cur in hand timing, as Dr. Snively ex- 
plains in his article in July Outdoor 
Life while describing the concussiono- 
graph. This machine of his is a great 
step forwafd indeed and, agreeing with 
Mr. Thomas, I congratulate the doctor 
and believe he is deserving of a great 
deal of credit and praise, Surely we 
owe him a great deal of thanks for the 
information he has placed before us 
and for the facts he has been able to 
give us thru his efforts along this line, 
regardless of the expense he was sub- 
ject to while carrying on the experi- 
ments. The doctor is entitled to un- 
limited praise, and the thanks of the 
whole revolver shooting clan. 

We may expect to see some reduc- 
tions in time from now on, as the ma- 
chines will stimulate the game, and 
some of the shooters will surely devel- 
op more speed under pressure than 
ever before. 

Timer No. 1 is equipped with a split- 
second stop watch having levers ar- 
ranged to start the watch and stop each 
hand separately, thus making it possi- 
ble to exactly time any number of shots 
from 2 to 10. The striking hammers 
that operate the levers can be arranged 
to register 2 or more shots as desired 
by means of adjusting lever on side of 


SNIVELY’S CONCUSSIONOGRAPH. 


ratchet beam, or the first 2 and next 
4 can be caught, or 3, and 3 or 4 and 2, 
or any other combination wanted up to 
the full 10 shots. If desired more than 
10 shots can be timed. 

It is operated by battery, and as ham- 
mer is released electric contact is 
formed which causes beam to be drawn 
down, thus operating levers against 
stop watch stem, Each shot moves the 
hammer bar up one notch toward mag: 
nets and away from watch, 10 small 
holes corresponding to the ratchets to 
accommodate the adjusting lever furnish 
the means of stopping the watch at the 
number of shots it is desired to time. 
On moving targets, aerial stunts and 
shooting from automobiles, rapid fire 
groups, etc., this machine is ideal as 
it can be used in connection with any 
kind of a gun held in any conceivable 
position or fired at any rate of speed. 
This timer was used in connection with 
the rapid fire testing machine which 
gave us 1-5 sec. for 6 shots. Watch was 
started by hand, the first shot stopping 
the first hand, the 6th shot stopping 
the next hand and, showing 1-5 second 
between stops, this being as near ac- 
curate as any mechanical means can be 
arranged to catch it. The Colt gun was 
the only one that stood this extreme 
speed and functioned properly. No one 
was able to tie up the .38 Officers Model 
Colt loaded or empty. Continuous run- 
ning of the machine with this revolver 
attached failed to show any balk in the 
gun of any kind, Same results were ob- 
tained on several occasions handling 
the watch the same way, thus proving 
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TO TEST THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE GUN. 











to our satisfaction that the Colt Officers 
Model revolver had the fastest mechan- 
ism of any revolver made. 

Timer No. 2 is a much finer instru- 
ment containing same equipment as No. 
1 but connected up with a special foun- 
tain pen or marker, which comes in 
contact with the 12 in, dial each time 
hammer is released at exact instant the 
cartridge explodes; the point of con- 
tact shows just exactly the time be- 
tween shots, length of mark shows time 
trigger is held back at point of electric 
contact, blank space between marks 
shows time taken to release trigger to 
forward position and draw back again 
to contact point when using the double 
action guns. In the automatic tests the 
rearward movement of the mechanism 
was used to make the contacts. The 
results were very satisfactory and very 
accurate, giving us divisions of time of 
1-250 second on the dial we were using. 

These machines were used in timing 
all the different groups; flying target 
stunts and rapid fire tests attempted by 
us relating to our promise published in 
February, 1917, Outdoor Life. Every 
care was taken to have them correct 
and sworn affidavits of witnesses can 
be supplied in support of every state- 
ment contained in this article. 

The rapid fire testing machine was 
designed and built to find which of the 
revolvers had the best arranged mechan- 
ism for speed of fire. Having heard it 
claimed that Smith and Wesson .38 tar- 
get revolver was the fastest hand oper- 
ated gun on the market and not being 
inclined, from my own experience along 
this line, to believe it, I decided to have 
the machine built to handle the guns 
just as they would be handled by the 
human hand, without the uncertain 
muscular action of the hand to contend 
with, 

I secured the assistance of Mr. Gene 
Redfern of Great Falls, Mont., whose 
efforts resulted in the machine being 
put in action in a few weeks and de- 
livering the goods in a way to satisfy 
the most exacting. Our first trials 
were with the Colt .38 Officers Model, 
6-in. barrel, gun empty, gradually in- 
creasing the speed of operation until 
we could not turn it any faster. The 
gun never balked at any time, but we 
could not decide much with the empty 
gun, so we inserted primed shells and 
tried it out, but it was not satisfactory, 
as the primers when exploded, would 
push back in the head of the shell, mak- 
ing it very hard to turn the cylinder 
around, 

We next tried blank cartridges; this 
worked fine, and we kept increasing 
the speed with each loading until we 
could not turn it any faster; everything 
so far O. K. We next tried out some 
gallery loads with 70 gr. lead bullets, at 
each loading adding a little more speed, 
for about 100 shots and: we reached top 
speed; no misfires, no balks; we now 
became braver and tried some full serv- 
ice loads, 158 gr. bullets, factory loaded. 
Results surprised us, as top speed gave 
us reports so close together that none 
of the sixteen witnesses could count 
the number of shots fired from each 
cylinderful. We tried about 200 shots, 
getting perfect results in functioning. 
primers centrally struck, perfect aline- 
ment apparently as no bullets stripped 
in passage from cylinder to barrel, at 
least we could find no evidence of any 
and no lead showing around the front 
of cylinder or around gun or any place 
on either side of revolver barrel or 
frame. 

We then changed guns, trying five 
Colt guns in all and results were prac- 
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tically the same. Finally timing the 
tests showed 6 shots in one-fifth sec. 
by the stop watch worked by the elec- 
tric timer; this result we did not get 
every time, but on seven different oc- 
casions we did get it, Continuous run- 
ning of the machine did not seem to 
effect the gun, nor did it seem to strike 
the primers of the empty shells any 
place but central, at least we found no 
evidence to the contrary. 

As the adjustments on the machine 
allow very accurate setting we replaced 
the Colt with a Smith and Wesson .38 
Military target revolver, made sure 
everything was properly arranged and 
started with gun empty; at high speed 
it stuck, we started again, result the 
same, Changed to another gun, same 
model and then another one, making 
three in all, Smith and Wesson revol- 
vers. The results were the same. We 
then used the blanks at high speed; 
cylinder passed the stops and cartridge 
passed without firing on account of the 
firing pin hitting off center. At no time 
did we get gun going under two-fifths 
seconds for the six shots. With service 
loads, Smith and Wesson stuck several 
times, stopping the machine entirely, 
breaking the end of the rod that runs 
from the trigger to small wheel four 
different times. This may not happen 
with all such revolvers but it did with 
us, and in our mind explains why it 
balked with McCutchen several times 
as mentioned by Chauncey Thomas in 
Outdoor Life sometime ago, also by us 
in former issues, Naturally we con- 
cluded and still think, with mighty good 
reason, that the Colt mechanism is far 
superior to any other made today for 
rapid fire purposes. 

There is not and never will be a man 
able to handle the Colt .38 Officer’s 
Model fast enough to tie it up. Neither 
will anyone ever reach the maximum 
speed the gun is capable of. The re- 
sults reported are just as we found 
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them, the only pay we got out of it was 
the satisfaction of finding out the facts, 
the main one being that the Colt is 
much the faster gun of the lot. It is 
our choice first, last, and all the time. 
The tests served to greatly strengthen 
this feeling. In addition to our own 
loading, we used Remington-U. M. C. 
factory loaded, Peters and Winchester 
factory loaded full service cartridges in 
the machine. All worked well and were 
faster than the mechanism which at top 
speed was at the rate of 1,800 per 
minute. 

We do not intend that these tests be 
considered final, we are having a ma- 
chine built that is capable of much 
greater speed, having larger and strong- 
er parts and geared up much higher. It 
will be operated with a straight pull 
lever which will give us the full limit 
of speed at which these guns will func- 
tion. The Colt guns are faster than 
this machine we now have can be 
worked; remember we never succeeded 
in tying one up. 

We also have under process of manu- 
facture a timing clock which will reg- 
ister each shot by electrical contact 
arranged to care for one three-hundreth 
part of a second. This arangement will 
be much superior in every way to the 
timers herein described and can be used 
under any conditions and with any kind 
of a gun held in any position desired, 
filling every want, and capable of timing 
any rate of speed of fire or fraction 
thereof. We will make tests with these 
new devices as soon as they are com- 
pleted and report same as soon as pos- 
sible with pictures, full descriptions 
and particulars. 

The man at the timer in the picture 
is Mr. Harry McGowan, who is my co- 
worker in the rapid fire tests. He will 
set forth for the approval of the read- 
ers some of the results we secured at 
different times. 

Mr. Wm. Splan of the sheriffs office 
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SOME 


Cartridges used by us regularly are shown above; 
indoor or gallery load, 
pushed down on powder which seats it about 1/3 way below mouth of shell, 


bullet, bullet 104 grains, short range 


and accurate for indoor use, etc. 


No. 2, mould fitted up ‘at home, bullet 125 grains, 


FINE CARTRIDGES. 


No. 1, Ideal Mould 360394, 
8 grain DuPont No. 


very 


McGivern special 
80 powder, bullet 
pleasant to shoot 
a round 


square end at back, sharp shoulder, 


point, makes a sharp-edge hole in the target, an excellent mid-range target bullet, pleasant to shoot 


No exposed lead, 
3 DuPont pistol powder. 


and very accurate. 
3% grains of new No. 


the end of bullet seated even with mouth of shell, 
It works well with 5 grains of powder also, 


slight crimp, 
which 


gives it greater range, and the accuracy is very good. 


No. 3, Ideal mould 358895, 
wide grease grooves, no exposed lead, 
powder always in front of primer fle ash. 


gave perfect results. 


McGivern special bullet, bullet 138 grains, also 150 grains extra 
seated even with mouth of shell, 

No squibs can occur, 
is very pleasant to shoot, has good velocity, plenty of punch, and is very accurate 
cuts clean sharp-edged holes in the target, and is very fast. 


has cupped base, which keeps 
no matter in what position gun is held, 
target cartridge, 


Repeated tests in the rapid fire machine 


Five grains No. 3 DuPont pistol powder for general use, works well at short range with 3% 
grains also. No. 3 is the most satisfactory all around cartridge for the .38 Special revolver we have 
yet found. The No. 3 powder is the finest powder for all caliber revolver cartridges we have ever 
used, being our choice for the different experiments we were interested in, and gave very satisfactory 
results throughout, leaving nothing to be desired in the way of cleanliness, speed, accuracy and hard 
hitting qualities. 

In some of the rapid fire strings we used full service factory loads for comparison with other 


shooting only and not because we preferred them. 
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also rendered us some very valuable as- 
sistance. 

Some of the new developments show 
that a double action gun can be fired 
6 times in 3/5 second by hand, that 6 
shots in 4/5 seconds can be fairly well 
controlled as to where the bullets will 
strike, that 6 shots in one second can 
be handled to make some surprising 
groups, that some of the groups shot 
from rest will show surprising accuracy 
of the .38 revolver. 

By soaking clay pigeons in water for 
a time several shots can be fired from a 
pistol or revolver through them with- 
out breaking them as shown in picture, 
thus they make good rapid fire targets. 

Next installment will contain the 
particulars, the groups and the time in 
which they were made. 

I wish to remind the readers that if 
the herein information proves interest- 
ing to them that Chauncey Thomas and 
C. M. McCutchen are the ones to whom 
the credit belongs. They started the 
game; and believe me, they set the rest 
of us an awful fast pace to follow, right 
from the start. 

(Concluded in the next issue.) 

Note.—I pass all the credit Mr. Mc- 
Givern gives so generously right up to 
that revolver wonder, C. M. McCutchen. 
He was the man behind the gun. I held 
the watch, but McCutchen ran the race. 
—Chauncey Thomas. 





Gun Talk. 
PART II. 
Chauncey Thomas. 


Recently I hornswaggled a_ good 
friend of mine out of the neatest little 
Colt gun I ever saw. It weighs just 
13% ounces empty, and about 16 
ounces loaded with six .38 S. & W. Spe- 
cial cartridges. The cylinder is not 
quite long enough to take the .38 Spe- 
cial, so I have to batter down the point 
a little, as shown in the picture; which 
by the way, is actual size. So judge 
for yourself. The flattened point makes 
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MY THREE COLTS. 


the .38 Special still more effective for a 
pocket gun. 

This little Colt is surprisingly accur- 
ate. I would not have it if it were not 
accurate. In skilled hands it is good 
for 3 inch groups at 10 yards, and— 
contrary to all published ballistic ta- 
bles and printed gun-dope—it will occa- 
sionally discourage a tincan at 50 yds. 
something awful, 

I don’t understand revolvers. Some 
time ago I had a tiny little S. & W. 
.22 short, with the old-style “broken- 
barrel” action. The kind that unlatches 
underneath, and the barrel hinges up 
just in front of the cylinder. I bet a 
beefsteak at the Manhattan with Ew- 
ers that I would get a tin can 60 (meas- 
ured) yards away once out of seven 


shots. I won the steak on the second 
shot. Ewers remarked that it was an 
accident, “just pure chance.” So I 


called the bet off—gave him back his 
darned old piece of bull corpse—and 
re-bet him that I would get the can 
again with the five remaining shots. 











That night Ewers paid for the steak. 
Two cans at 60 yards in the Denver 
Pistol Club “Pit” out of seven shots 
with an 8 ounce old revolver, shooting 
.22 shorts, with a 3 in. barrel. And 
this little .38 Colt does things at times 
that I would rather not tell about here, 
lest folks get the idea that I’m seeing 
things. It penetrates 3 inches of pine, 
however, with the Peters flat-nosed 
mid-range factory cartridge. 

Some time before I kidnapped this 
baby Colt, I acquired a new Remington 
revolver very much li¥e it in looks and 
size. Practically the same gun, except 
that it used rim-fire .38 short ammuni- 
tion. Now that gun shot just 1 foot 
high for every 5 feet of range. At 10 
yards it hit about 6 feet above where 
it was aimed. I estimated that it would 
take a front sight nearly 1 inch high 
to keep it on the level. So I let it go 
cheap, for it was and is a good pocket 
gun—extra light weight, of course—and 
the man who traded me out of it says 
that he wrapped just three turns of 








THE BIGGEST LITTLE (OR SMALLEST BIG) GUN I KNOW OF.—C. T. 


The cut is exact size of the revolver itself. 


cartridge shown is a full .88 S. & W. Special factory load. 
About two-thirds the weight of the .88 S. & W. Hammerless, or similar pocket guns. 
may seem, and penetrates from 3 to 4 inches of dry pine, cross the grain. 


“It’s a Colt.” 


It takes the .38 S. & W. Special cartridge, if the bullet is blunted back a trifle, as in the picture. 
loaded, approximately 
It shoots as accurately as any of the other pocket guns, strange as it 
Power seems nearly if not quite equal to the big .38 Specials. 


The gun weighs, empty, 13% ounces; 


Five shots. 


The 
16 ounces, or just one pound. 
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A DOUBLE-BARRELED WINCHESTER 


Something even few experienced gunmen ever heard of. 
Issued some time in the ’80s, about the time they brought 


Winchester people, but never catalogued. 
out their first lever repeating shotgun. 


tire tape round the smooth handle, and 
that now it shoots where it is held. 
But in the baby Colt I have the same 
weight gun, same length gun, fully one- 
half more cartridge, yet the little Colt 
out-shoots the Remintgon. 

Now there is another odd thing about 
this little Colt. According to all I know 
about ballistics—or don’t know?—this 
Colt should not hit anything. The cyl- 
inder had no shoulders in it; that is, 
the cylinder is bored with what is ap- 
parently a perfectly straight round 
hole, from end to end. Hence when 
the bullet leaves the shell it is that 
much under-sized to fit the rest of the 
cylinder. To make matters worse, the 
actual bore of the barrel, inside the 
lands, is the same as the cylinder, so 
to take the grooves the bullet must, 
evidently, expand a second time, to the 
caliber of the barrel, measured from 
the bottom of the grooves. That the 
bullet is very accommodating is self- 
evident, for the gun is surprisingly ac- 
curate—as I said—and the recovered 
bullets show the landmarks just as 
plainly as from any .38 Special side- 
swing gun. 

One day not long ago Joe Weber took 
me carefully aside and earnestly ex- 
plained that Peterson had a gun over 
there that “they were saving up for 
C. T.” I went over. “It” was a sure 
enough baby Colt, a wee little pearl- 
handled seven-shot .22 genuine Colt, 
weight 8 ounces, length of barrel 2%4 
inches. Shown full size in the pic- 
ture. The cylinder will not quite take 
a .22 L. R., but it will take longs or 
shorts. Of course I bought it. Then 
Joe Weber corraled me and sold me a 
box of shorts—and dimly I saw through 
his profound interest in getting me to 
get that gun. Once on a time I had all 
the firearms I wanted. “Never again.” 
Joe presented me with a 32-40 barrel, 
and during the winter he incidentally 
sold me a whole 32-40 outfit, stock, 
fancy sights, loading tools, and all. The 
place with the three golden apples fin- 
ally got it—and Joe had to develop a 
market for .22 shorts somehow—didn’t 
he? Anyway, that infant Colt snuggles 
down into a kid-glove holster in the 
drawer where I keep my watches and 
jackknives. (I like watches.) 

Why did I buy that gun? The hock- 





SHOTGUN. 
Probably imported and stamped by the 


shop windows are full of “twenty-twos” 
—they’re not guns— I bought it be- 
cause of the group “Bit”? could make 
with it. Now said Bitterly holds some 
sort of world’s record at 200 yards with 
the Schuetzen rifle, and is a jeweler, 
watch tinker, etc., beside being one of 
the best pistol shots in America. A 
five shot group under a silver dollar— 
off hand, of course, for “Bit,” is a real 
sure-enough shooter—at 11 measured 
yards is good enough for me. Curicus- 
ly enough, I cannot beat that with a 
6 inch S. & W. target pistol with the 
best of .22 L. R. loads. So I bought 
the gun. And Weber sold that box of 
.22 shorts. 

Some months ago I said I would en- 
deavor to try out the new U. S. .22 L. R. 
cartridges in a pistol. They certainly 
have much more go to them than the 
usual kinds; and Bitterly, who can 
shoot circles round me, says they work 
fine in his 10 inch S. & W. target pis- 
tol. But some how I did not like them 
as well in the 6 inch S. & W. target 
pistol as I do the .22 L. R. hollow- 
point. 

I am not yet sure, but I am coming 
to believe that for all barrels of 6 
inches and under that the .22 short 
will do more accurate work than will 
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the .22 L. R. I think this may be due 
to more even burning of the powder, 
as the short probably burns all, or 
most, of its powder in a short barrel, 
where the .22 L. R. does not, hence 
from the short barrel the .22 short is 
perhaps the more accurate. But only 
in guns chambered for the short. In 
other words, I am much inclined to 
think that a 6 inch barrel pistol, cham- 
bered for the .22 short, will shoot closer 
than the same pistol chambered for the 
.22 L. R. The accurate range of the 6 
inch barrel, judging from all the trials 
I have ever been able to make, is about 
25 yards; where the range for the same 
accuracy of the 10 inch barrel is from 
50 to 75 yards, and may be farther. So 
I did not find the new “high-power” 
U. S. .22 L. R. satisfactory as .22 L. R. 
hollow-point in the 6 inch S. & W. pis- 
tol, while Bitterly found them perfect- 
ly satisfactory in his 10 inch barrel, 
and perhaps even more so—after more 
trials—than the ordinary loading. But 
take this last statement with great care 
—I do not yet make it as a positive 
statement, as it will take a lot of shoot- 
ing to determine that more than doubt- 
ful point; and ammunition costs too 
much nowadays for any one to test out 
such things just for amusement. The 
new .22 is a good cartridge, however, 
but for just how many purposes it is 
best suited I do not yet know. For my 
use, as I said, I’ll take the .22 short 
hollow-point in the 6 inch barrel. This 
statement doe8 not apply to the auto- 
matics, however, due to the action of 
the bolt in possibly cushioning the 
blow of the .22 L. R. cartridge. But 
that is another matter we will talk of 
another time, 

A man has sent me a newly invented 
.22 automatic pistol that looks like a 
dream, a hand-made arm, of which I 
may have something to say later. It 
looks like a mighty good thing to me, 
but shooting must tell the tale. 

Speaking of new, and unusual guns 
—Who ever heard of a double-barrel 
Winchester shotgun? I never did till 
recently—and now I am running a 
photo of it with this article. The de- 
tails will be found under the picture 
itself. Lee Knapp pronounced it a 
“Bonehill”—not a bone-head—gun, im- 
ported from England, apparently, and 
merely stamped by the Winchester 
company. It is noticeable that the gun 
does not bear the regular Winchester 
legend of “Manufactured by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn.,” but just “Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.” 

















A BABY SHOOTING .45 S. A. COLT, FULL CHARGES. 


This little girl has never shot anything smaller than a .41 R. F. derringer, and the day this picture 


was taken hit her hobby horse—a home-made one—two shots out of three with the 
She holds the gun lightly with her two baby hands, so does not mind the 


shooter, using full charges. 
“terrific recoil’? complained of by some men. 


.45 S. A. Colt six- 
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And on the lock, it shows 
faintly in the picture if 
you use your imagination 
as a glass, is the single 
word “Winchester.” 

While we are about it, I 
might as well speak of how 
I put a sight on she ham- 
mer of my .45 S. A. Colt. 
There is nothing new 
whatever about the mat- 
ter as we did it occasional- 
ly in the Early Days, but as I find many 
to whom it is new today, I run a picture 
of it. Some of the expert pisto] shots 
here claim that they can detect a move- 
ment in the sight as it starts down, and 
very likely they can, but what of it? 
The gun is not meant for target pur- 
poses, and even then the movement, 
if it actually does reveal itself to the 
human eye—which I doubt—in no way 
interferes with accurate shooting, at 
least with the accuracy the .45 Colt is 
capable of. It gives the sighting base 
of the 7% inch barrel, and the conveni- 
ence of the 51%4 inch barrel. When the 
hammer is down the sight rests flat on 
the top of the frame, but does not quite 
touch the frame, so anything that might 
get on the frame, or the sight, can not 
cushion the blow on the primer. I like 
the arrangement. It may or may not 
add a little to accurate aiming; but we 
will think it does, anyhow. Suit your- 
self, 

Speaking of aiming,,the other day 
Mr. Thorpe, who owns, to my mind at 
least, the finest rifle in Denver—a Mau- 
ser with telescope sights firing the .30 
U. S. ’06 cartridge—Thorpe and I went 
out to the “Pit.” We got about 2 to 3 
inch groups from prone position with 
sling and scope with the usual wild 
shot now and then. Then I tried out 
a .30-40 Winchester carbine, sling and 
prone just the same, and put six shots 
in a 4 inch bull—100 yards of course. 
The group measures just 2% x 3% 
inches. Not bad. But the fact remains 
that I could shoot nearly as good with 
the 22 inch barrel, commercial Win- 
chester carbine, receiver Lyman sight, 
using 30-40 Frankford arsenal ammuni- 
tion (30-220) as I could with handmade 
sub-loads in the Springfield Mauscr 


with set trigger and telescope sights— 
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CHAMPIONSHIP OF 
WON BY A. W. 


COLORADO 
PETERSON, 1918. 
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THE 


Weighs 8 ounces, shoots .22 shorts or longs, not 


Smallest genuine Colt revolver made. 


eight power, if I remember aright. 
Through the scope I could watch my 
heart-beats, so to speak. That is, the 
heart would move that cross-hair back 
and forth over the pencil mark as regu- 
larly as clock work, and it was nearly 
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“COLTESS” 11 YD. GROUP. 


impossible to hold it on the scratch. It 
can be done, easily, of course, with 
muzzle and elbow rest, but it is a hard 
proposition when the elbows only are 
resting on the ground, and the gun is 
held with the hands, and sling. Then 
the heart can and does easily sway the 
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.22 L. R. 
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“COLTESS.” 
See target it makes, illustrated elsewhere. 
Picture exact size of the gun. 


gun back and forth like a pendulum. 

Now without doubt the carbine 
swung the same way, only I could not 
see the swinging on the target. And 
my groups were about the same. Is it 
possible, therefore, for a man to hold, 
prone and with sling, as closely—due to 
heart action—with receiver peep and 
open front sights as he can hold with 
the eight-power telescope? I don’t 
know, but so the targets seem to say, 
wild as the tale may sound. As I have 
remarked before, there is lots about 
this shooting game that I do not savey. 
Will some one please pass the cata- 
logues., 

Off-hand, standing, with sling, I got 
6 holes in the 8 inch black bull at 100 
yards, a little better result than usual. 
The man who can always empty a Win- 
chester into a 8 inch circle, off-hand, 
at 100 yards does not wear my hat. If 
I could do it my hat would serve the 
other man for a tent. Anyway, on gen- 
eral principles, I figure one can usu- 
ally shoot an ordinary hunting rifle as 
well off-hand at 100 yards as he can 
with a rest at 200 yards. Pretty fair 
rule for general shooting, and I am no 

















“RAPID FIRE.” 
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100 YARD CARBINE GROUP. 


30-40-220 carbine, Frankford Arsenal cart- 
sling, Lyman receiver, rear sight, ordinary 


1895 Winchester, 
ridges, 1911, prone, 


metal front sight, six shots, 100 measured yards, witnessed, fired 
September, 1918, Denver Pistol ‘‘Pit,” by Chauncey Thomas. 
get exact size. 
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HITTING SILVER DOLLARS AT 100 YARDS 

Four out of five shots in each group hits a silver doll 

12 SHOT CARBINE GROUP. rest, with sling, 100 measured yards, witnessed, Denver Pi 
September, 1917, from 9 lb. 6 oz. single-shot Winchester, g 

Sixty yards prone, no sling, Lyman sights, sunlight, sligh ger, copper bead front sight, Lyman rear sight, small ape 

uneven wind, hunting conditions, 1895 carbine, 30-40-220 M. P. 220 full metal patch, Frankford Arsenal ammunition, loaded in 0, 
Arsenal, 1911, ammunition, Denver Pistol ‘‘Pit,’’ fired September, no wind, cloudy day, fired by Chauncey Thomas. Lay a silver dollar 


1918, by Chauncey Thomas. Target exact size. on any one group. 
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expert target shot, remember, and 
never shot in a range match in my life; 
and probably never will. They threw 
me off the Camp Perry team because 
I was too ancient—just two months and 
10 days over 46, Looked into my mouth, 
raised first one foot, then the other, 
then swatted me on the hip, headed for 
the open range—but not the rifle range. 
Passé. Shot all right, but would prob- 
ably disqualify the whole Colorado team 
—so I went down and bought ‘“Pete’s” 
.22 Colt infant. And Weber’s box of 
.22 shorts. 

Rapid fire on the try-out range calls 
to mind that the shots average about 
one to every four seconds, some men 
took six seconds, some took less. A 
clock tower here in Denver strikes at 
the rate of 21%4 seconds. It sounds vcry 
slow, but take a big repeating ritle, or 
a heavy revolver, a .45 Colt for ex- 
ample, and try to keep up with that 
tower clock. I did it, but I had to go 
some. I took my .45-85-405 Winchester 
1886 out to the Pit and turned loose 9% 
rounds just as fast as I could let them 
go, yet all aimed into a 12 inch hole 
in the clay bank. That 12 inch hole 

















SIGHT ON COLT HAMMER. 


was a bear’s head, or a deer’s ribs, of 
course. I wanted to get back my lead, 
hence all the bullets into one hole. I 
fired 60 odd shots, and hit that bank 
something over one ton per shot—rotal 
over 60 tons. And down came the 
bank, 10 feet, on all my good bullet 
lead. There is a nice reliable lead 
mine somewheres in Colorado that I 
am going to sell shares in some day— 
but I lost all my lead. I looked in the 
catalogue to see about it, but can’t find 
the place where it tells what to do 
when the bank caves in. 

A deer or a bear and sundry other 
animals will easily run 100 yards in 6 
seconds. Say the animal is 100 yards 
away at the first shot. At the rate of 
one aimed effective shot in every 2 sec- 
onds, then that deer is 200 yards away 
at the fourth shot, or the bear is within 
claw reach of you. So what use is a 
full magazine? My box Winchester 
carbine that day held 5 shots, and one 
in the barrel, that made 6. Counting 
slower work as the distance increases, 
those 6 shots are all I can possibly 
bang away at a deer if he gets up un- 
der 100 yards, and is somewhat over 
200 yards when he waves me his last 
farewell. And those 6 shots are plenty 
if any animal should wander my way 
on the gallop, from say a distance of 
150 yards. 

Oh, yes, I too know of Haines’ rec- 
ord of 5 shots in 21-5 seconds, I be- 
lieve, with a .45-90, but he was shoot- 
ing a 12 inch square at 10 or 12 yards, 
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“A DIAGRAM OF 27 


URING FROM CENTRE TO CENTRE 31 INCHES, BY C. GOVE, APRIL 29, 1863.” 
TARGET EXACT SIZE. 


EQUAL 220 YARDS. SHOT OFFHAND.) 
that is about a 5 to 6 foot square at 
60 yards, and I was shooting at a 12 
inch hole, and missing it at times, too. 
And I know that no one will agree 
sooner that 1 shot per second with a 
big rifle is mighty fast work than said 
good common-sensed Ashley Haines. 
He has tried it, and he knows. 

Of course I was firing a much heav- 
ier load than the .45-90-300, and shoot- 
ing at a much smaller target, for I 
had the gun loaded to strike a 2,600 ft. 
lb. muzzle blow, probably about 2,20) 
to 2,300 st. lbs. at 60 yards, so the bank 
broke and I lost all my money in lead, 
then and there. A 405 grain .45 bullet 
going not less than 1,700 feet per sec- 
ond at 50 feet from the muzzle has 
some recoil, let me remark. And I es- 
timate at about one shot every 2 sec- 
onds, fairly well aimed, say 4 out of 5 
into a deer’s side at 60 yards,—Well, 





POSSIBILITIES OF BIG CALIBERS. 


This target was made in a match, Denver, Colo- 
rado, May 21, 1891; ten consecutive shots, 100 
measured yards, at rest, and shows the possibilities 
of the old-style big caliber rifles if a man knows 
how to load and shoot them. Few of the modern 
high-power rifles can equal this target. Exact size. 


SHOTS MADE CONSECUTIVELY, AT A DISTANCE OF 40 RODS, MEAS- 


(“40 RODS’”’ 


that is about my speed limit. I give 
such figures so that others can use 
them as a basis of comparison if they 
so wish, 

Speaking of accuracy, however, how 
does the target made by old Carlos 
Gove in 1868 impress you? Two hun- 
dred yards, off-hand, with a 30 pound 
muzzle-loading rifle. The rifle itself is 
now in the Colorado State Museum. 
That “30” was not a misprint, either. 
It weighs and shoots, that old gun. 
How many modern rifles can equal that 
target, even from a machine rest? 
There are Springfields and Spring- 
fields, remember, no two alike, and all 
of them are not strictly accurate. The 
same applies to other makes just the 
same. I doubt if one gun in a hundred, 
as sold out of the stores, of any and 
every make whatsoever, can equal that 
old Gove target, even from a machine 
rest. And Gove shot off-hand. There 
is no question about the genuineness of 
the target; too many saw him make it; 
and the gun, the man and the target is 
too well known for any monkey busi- 
ness like that. Even in the Spring- 
fields, probably not one in 20 will stay 
in a 4 inch group at 200 yards from a 
machine rest, and today the Springfield 
is probably our most accurate and re- 
liable rifle. So when I hear some peo- 
ple slandering old-time guns, and speak- 
ing of them—the .45 Colt especially 
as “stove pipes’ and “coal burners” 
and all that—Well, I don’t knpw. By 
the way—‘‘Come-out-to-the-Pit.” 

(Continued next month.) 








Ballistic Tables. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—I have noticed 
in several of the sporting magazines, 
in Mr. Newton’s catalogue and in 
Messrs. Bevis & Donovan’s book, the 
“Modern Rifle,” that the figures given 
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those as given in the Ross catalogue. 
Quite a difference will be found not 
only in the velocity and energy but 


also in the trajectory. Below I give | 


the figures for the Ross .280 as given 
by others, and as I find them in Ross’ 
catalogue. Note the 
then compare the Ross with others that | 
are said to be just as good. 


By Others. By Ross. | | 
Muzzle vel. f. s....... 3050 3100 
on. £ 168. ..5.. 3002 3150 

LOO YQ; VOL. c6ic eeu 2837 2900 
EN eras 2595 2750 

Weslo eee 'cca 1%” 

900 3. Wiese sees 2635 2725 
Ie re 2247 2325 

Gl sb este ee are 2 5/32” _ 

SOG VG. VO6Riss ce. cde. 2441 2550 
Soe oy carne 1929 2025 

BO note otne s 54” 316” 

SOO VG. VOL. cccceccc 2076 2228 
OS oe recreate 1392 1550 

LL. Serer 17 1/16” 14” 


Caliber considered, I believe the Ross 
has the greatest velocity and energy 
of any. The trajectory figures also 
show it to have a flatter trajectory 
than any other rifle in the world, and 
as for accuracy I have read that it is 
the most accurate rifle in the world 
with the Springfield a close second. 
The DuPont people now have a No. 15 
powder that when used in the Ross car- 
tridge gives a velocity of 3,300 f. s. and 
an energy of 3,457 f. lbs. 

The figures in the book “The Modern 
Rifle’ were compiled by Mr. Newton. 
It seems to me that such an important 
work as this the authors should have 
given especial care to obtain accurate 
figures, or nearly so, and it is hoped 
that in their volume No. 2, which is in 
the making, they will mention the cor- 
rected figures.—John M, Liptak, Corona, 
N. Y. 


Answer.—Few if any catalogues or 
ballistic tables agree about any car- 
tridge. So all depends on how the car- 
tridge is loaded, and often the same 
batch of cartridges will show some- 
what different figures as measured by 
different machines, on hot or cold days, 
etc. See Winchester, U. M. C.-Rem- 
ington, Newton, Ideal and other tables. 
Practically all ballistic tables published 
are only estimates, as they are usually 
calculated mathematically from one 
measurement taken at 50 feet from the 
muzzle. See some tables in the .45-90- 
300 H. V., or the .50-110-300 H. V. or 
other 100-yard cartridges, and the tra- 
jectories, etc., at 500, 1,000, 1,500 yards. 
Long before 1,000 yards are reached the 
bullet is tumbling like a club, and has 
ro regular trajectory, or anything else 
in this line, left, and goes scooting 
around in any old direction. 

A 100 or so feet per second, or a 100 
or two foot pounds more or less, means 
little in a ballistic table as usually com- 
piled. Ballistic tables are like recipes 
—they are usually copied and not com- 
piled. Some one starts one, and it goes 
on forever, from catalogue to catalogue, 
and from magazine to magazine. Bal- 
listic tables have about the same rela- 
tion to shooting as recipe books’ and 
caloric tables do to cooking and health 
—and you can’t tell how a dish will 
taste or digest from a cook book, nor 
can you tell how a cartridge or a gun 
will shoot from a ballistic table. What 
ought to be often isn’t.—Editor, 


for .the Ross .280 did not agree with | 





difference and | 
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P a A ‘Biggest Check 
vou Entire Pack 


Why We Can PayHighest Prices 


We are one of the oldest, largest and best 
4, known concerns in the fur business. We have 
fm a tremendous demand for furs from the largest and best known manufacturers. 
The wide variety of their demands enables us to pay you the very highest prices. 


Standardized Grading—a Square Deal forYou 


Becker's system of grading does not change with every fluctua- 
Over 33 years of square dealing in grading 
—top-notch prices and prompt returns has inspired over 50,000 
——- satisfied trappers and shippers with absolute confi- 
dence in our way of doing business--and who ship to us regularly. 


BECKER 


We offer you the biggest check for your entire pack, the best service and fair, square and above- 
‘No express charges. We treat you right. We 
a considerable more pel oe furs and mail a check the same day your furs arrive. If requested, we 

submit valuation provided the condition of skins and the weather permit. 
The new har- 9, Both are safe and famil- 
vest moon, and BeCKer’s Latest Raw Far Prices pon 323.e feu: 
of the season. A complete map of the United States and Canada, subdivided into five zones, 
producing different kinds of furs, will accompany our new Price List. This new form will undoubtedly 
prove both valuable and interesting, but of greater importance will be t' 


wh ed with 
Record Breaking Prices 722.022 27 5i0" Seas er 
Dept. 113—416 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Dept. 113—129 W. 29th 
ee ee Dept. 113— 200 Decatur St., a 


tion of the market. 


ere’s no commission to pay. 











INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.26. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes. 2 to 6, at 
$3.60. 


Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior as a hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb ésuxosu wis’ 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 




























Chicago 
New York or 
New Orleans 
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WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 

FOX ,BEAR,BEAVER, LYNX, 
MUSKRAT, 

MARTEN, MINKE 

WEIL PAYS THE MOST 


Remits Quickest. Pays 


C. h Holds shi ements 5 days 

as s Furs are high. Big money tra ping 

his year. Our large Illustrated Trapper’s a 

ene Free. Frequent price-lists pe aoe posted 
iggest 


Cash 
Be caees Deal House.” 
? tao $1,000,000, P: 
Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 
Great Chance. Everybody Write. 
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Need Millions of 
Furs this month! 


q Ship Now! > 


And Get Highest Prices 
In Spot Cash! 4 


We have a markct for 
every kind of fur you can 
ship— coon, skunk, musk- 
rat, mink, fox, wolf, opos- 
sum, mole-skins — even 
rabbit skins have value if 
in good condition, 

Pack up ali the furs you 
have and ship at once! We 
will pay you highest prices, 
give you absolutely depend- G77 
able grading, and send check ZY 
by return mail. Act while the 
market is good! 


Ship Your 
Furs to 
















St. Louis, Mo. 


Don’t wait until your winter’s 
trapping is over. Ship today—a 
few skins or many—and get your 
cash now—top prices! 


Sent FREE! , 
: Trapper’sGuide, * 
iui Market Reports, 
; GUIDE « Shipping Tags! 
Our “3-in-1” Book tells trapping 
ey secrets, shows animals in colors; 
also lists full line of Supply 
Bargains, Game Laws, Etc. 
Get on list for free Market 
Reports—Write! 

eee: ee 


Internat’! Fur Exchange 
652 Funster Bidg. 
























FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 











Whelen’s ‘‘American Rifle.’’ 


When the first copy of “The Ameri- 
can Rifle’ reached the editorial offices 
of Outdoor Life all other work was put 
aside and nothing else was done till 
that book was read; and read carefully, 
from introduction to index—636 pages 
of solid, reliable information about 
modern rifles. With the exception of 
perhaps a dozen paragraphs about the 
dismounting and assembling of certain 
rifles in which the editor is not per- 
sonally interested, and which is purely 
reference information, to be referred to 
only when needed, like the dictionary, 
not a line was skipped. The verdict is: 
“Well done; a fine piece of work; the 
best of its kind published today.’ 

There is not one word to reasonably 
dispute in the book. The only fault is, 
of course, common to all new books, 


| minor mistakes in printing. These are 


| the figures might mislead those 


all practically obvious, and will do no 
harm, although possibly one or two in 
not 
well acquainted with the subject. 

If one would have what is practically 
the summing up of three-fourths of 
everything worth while on the subject 
of rifles, powders, ammunition and kin- 
dred subjects, that has been published 


| in practically all of the sporting maga- 


zines in the last ten years, he will find 


| it so summed up and intelligently as- 


sorted and arranged in Major Whelen’s 
book. 

We have nothing but praise for it, 
and praise and congratulations for its 
writer, who well deserves the place he 
holds today on the General Staff of the 
United States army, and the still higher 


| honor of being acknowledged as the 
| leading rifleman of America.—Editor. 





Patridge, Not ‘‘Partridge’’ Sights. 


Have just received the May number 
of Outdoor Life and read with inter- 
est Chauncey Thomas’ article on 
Gould’s book on pistols and revolvers. 
I bought it in London more than twen- 


| ty years ago and it has been my con- 


stant companion ever since. I hope it 


| is not the first time that Mr. Thomas 


| has read it. 


I would be sorry to think 


| so. 


I wonder if he has seen the latest 
book, ‘“‘The Book of the Pistol and Re- 


| volver,” by Captain Hugh B. C. Pol- 


| lard, published in London. 


[Captain 
Pollard’s book is also published by 
McBride of New York. Price, $2.75.— 
Editor] A good book but rather hur- 
riedly written by the author in inter- 
vals of active service at the front. A 
second edition carefully corrected and 
revised would be welcomed by all pis- 
tol enthusiasts. 

Will you allow me to correct a lit- 
tle mistake which has appeared from 
time to time in your Arms and Am- 
munition Department? A certain com- 


| bination of pistol sights has been de- 


scribed as the ‘‘Partridge’’ sights, 
whereas the correct designation sould 
| be the Patridge sights after E. E. Pat- 
ridge, who wrote a description of them 
in “Shooting and Fishing’ some 
twenty years ago (January 13, 1898). 

Those of your readers who collect 
old revolvers may be interested to 
| hear that one of the first thousand re- 
| volvers made to Colt’s order at the 
| Whitneyville Armory for the U. S. 
government in 1847 has just been 
| given to the Melbourne Public Mu- 
seum. It is a .44-caliber, single-ac- 
| tion, six-chambered, muzzle-loader, 


with 9-in. barrel and weighing 4% Ibs. 
It is stamped, ‘‘Address Sam’l Colt, 
New York City,” and “U. S., 1847’ 
on the barrel, and “C. Company No. 
219” in several places. How it got 
here I do not know; probably brought 
by some American miner in the great 
rush to the gold diggings in the early 
750s. Any way, I guess that if that old 
weapon could speak it could tell some 
interesting yarns. 

What wonderful shooting one comes 
across in works of fiction! I’ve just 
finished a tale called ‘‘The Owner of 
the Lazy D,’”’ which has been running 
serially in Munsey’s Magazine—Chap- 
ter 8. The hero is exhibiting his 
shooting powers for the benefit of a 
bad man of the opposing faction, 
Enright by name: 

“Gilmore strode quickly to the side 
of the street, and returned with an 
empty sardine can. This he hurled 
straight up into the air and fanned 
his gun at it. Ninette came 
forward and picked up the sardine 
can. There were six holes in it. 
‘Chuck her up again, will yuh, Smoky,’ 
he added. The half-breed complied. 
Again Gilmore fanned a six-shooter— 
Enright’s own gun this time—and 
now when the can fell, it no longer 
bore the remotest resemblance to a 
container for fish.” 

Some shooting that—what? I don’t 
think! To fan a six-shooter and hit 
a falling tin six times not only with 
his own gun which he was familiar 
with, but with a strange pistol as well, 
it makes me think of the reply given 
in one of the West Indian courts by 
a profane and stuttering witness when 
he was asked whether he thought a 
certain happening was impossible. 
“It’s n-n-n-not im-p-p-p-possible, b-but 
it’s d-d-d-d-damned unlikely,” he said; 
and this the author of this particular 
story would have quickly realized had 
he ever actually tried fanning a big 
Frontier six-shooter at a stationary ob- 
ject, let alone a moving one. 

In the course of my reading I have 
come across quite a number of in- 
stances of the most wonderful marks- 
manship—on paper. In one of Will- 
iam Le Queux’ tales there is an East- 
ern potentate who buys a sporting 
rifle, and after one or two trial shots 
bowls over a running pig at 900 
yards. Is it likely? Well, all I know 
is that at that distance with the range 
known, with a heavy military rifle fit- 
ted with aperture back sight, fired 
with a sling from the prone position. 
that a 6 ft. by 8 ft. stationary white 
target takes quite a lot of hitting. I 
have seen one of our best club shots 
make a dozen clean misses on a calm 
day owing to a difference in elevation 
due to atmospheric pressure. But this, 
of course, never has any effect on the 
bullets of the novelist, nor do such 
trifling factors as the changes of wind 
and light. Oh, dear no! their heroes 
have only to take any firearm in hand, 
point it carelessly at anything, no mat- 
ter how far away, and hit it infallibly 
every time. 

Ouida used to be a great sinner in 
this way. One of her heroes escaping 
from justice, asks shelter and protec- 
tion from a gamekeeper, who hands 
him his rifle and points to an eagle, 
a mere speck in the blue sky, promis- 
ing to grant the proffered request if 
the hero brings down the eagle. He 
takes the rifle, aims, fires, and of 


course, down the eagle comes. 
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In another of her books the hero is | 


galloping at full speed from a battle- 
field, the enemy being in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. In answer to his com- 
panion who bewails their ill luck in 
being forced to retreat he says, ‘“‘I’ll 
have that general, tho,’ draws his car- 
bine, fires and, of course, the enemy’s 
general in the far distance falls. 

In my youthful days I used to some- 
times read those stories of adventure 
and romance which were colloquially 
known as penny or two-penny horri- 
bles. The penny horribles were a little 
too crude, but many of the two-penny 
ones (corresponding to the American 
dime novel) were not at all badly 
written. The hero of one of them was 
called Top-notch Tom, and he was 
certainly some shot. One day he was 
being chased by a band of Indians on 
horseback across the prairie. Tom 
being on horseback too, and galloping 
hard. For the ordinary man accurate 
marksmanship might be a little diffi- 
cult, but not for Tom. Resting his 
trusty Winchester in the hollow of his 
arm and looking into a little mirror 
fixed on the stock he waited till in 
the mirror the sights were aligned on 
an Indian and then pressed the trig- 
ger, and of course downed one every 
time. 

In another story the hero and a 
friend are doing a little revolver 
shooting at fifty yards. The friend 
fires and hits a dollar stuck in a cleft 
stick, whereupon the hero, saying that 
anyone can hit a dollar broadwise, and 
ruts one edgeways on in the stick and 
hits it, of course, rivaling the feat of 
G. A. Sala’s villains who with a pistol 
could hit ‘“‘the ace of hearts thrown 
up into the air at fifty paces.” He 
might just as well have made him split 
the card in two while he was about it 
—the one would have been just about 
as possible as the other. 

One more yarn for the last, and I 
think the most beautifully impossible 
of them all. I really forgot where I 
read it. The cowboy hero with only 
six shots left in his trusty Colt is being 
chased over the plains by seven mount- 
ed Indians. Five times he fans and 
five Indians fall, and he is left with 
one shot for two Indians, who are 
close behind brandishing their lances 
and uttering yells of rage. At first 
he despairs; then a brilliant idea 
strikes him. Drawing his faithful 
bowie knife he holds its keen edge in 
front of the muzzle of his six-shooter, 
and aiming carefully between the two 
pursuers, fires his last shot. Both In- 
dians fall, each with half a pistol bul- 
let in his heart! 

Now I must stop or I’ll have some- 
one proposing me as an active work- 
ing member of the Ananias Club. 

HENRY WALTER FRY. 

Australia 





Experiments With .38 S. & W. 
Loads. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For years I 
have been dissatisfied with the power 
of the .38 S. & W. cartridge, and lately 
have been doing some experimenting 
witu{ the view of getting a more deadly 
load for it. I purchased two Ideal 
moulds, No. 358246, then made a cherry 
and cut the point of bullet longer, and 
left the end flat. I can now cast a flat- 
pointed bullet weighing 170 grs., which 
with a charge of 4.4 grs. of Du Pont’s 
No. 3 pistol powder, gives a penetra- 
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shops, its loyal men and women — everything COLT— has been placed at 
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be well armed — the sooner to bring about that complete victory toward which 
every patriotic American is bending every effort. 
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For the man who likes camping, hunting and 
fishing you can choose no gift that will be 
more appropriate or more appreciated than 


"MARBLES 


Specialties tor Sportsmen 


In the sixty useful outing specialties you 
can find just what will please 
him. Here are a few: 


Hunting Knives—a dozen styles 
for amateurs and experts. 

Each with leather sheath. 

Curved blade knife at left is 

only $1.65; straight blade, 

$3.00. Others to $5.50. 


Water-Proof !4«a! gift 
Match-Box {°"*0rts- 


men and 
the boys “‘over there.” Made 
of nickeled brass with water- 
proof cover. 55e. 


Compasses—Brass box 
with agate bearings. Guaranteed 
accurate. Pocket Compass, 
$1.10. Safety Coat Compass 
attaches to coat or shirt—always 
in sight and can’t get lost, $1.40. 


Safety Axes—Marble's fa- B= 
mous Safety Pocket Axes are Wigs 
great gifts. Wood or steel han- 
dies, $1.65 to $4.40. Style 
shown at left, $1.65. 
Write for Catalog showing 
Marble’s Sixty Specialties, 
If your dealer can't supply 
you, order direct from us, 


|. @ Marble Arms & Mfg, Co. 
WLMES71 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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Bela 8 Mink, ll and | 
other fur- -bearing animals 
3 in large numbers, withthe 

New, Folding, Galvanized STEEL TRAP. | 

Catches them like a fly-trap catches flies, Made in 

all sizes. Write for price 

best bait known for attractin | 


J.F.Gregory, 3319 Oregon 


ist, and free booklet on 
all kinds of fish. 
ve., St. Louis, Mo 


| October. 


| of Henry to Winchester rifles, 


tion of 6 ins. full, in white pine boards 
placed one-half inch apart. The other 
mould I bored somewhat deeper than 
the first and made a cavity former for 
it 9-16 in. deep, with a diameter of 3-16 
in. This mould casts a hollow-point 
bullet weighing 150 gers. In going thru 
the pine boards neither of these bullets 
show much upset. But I have an oak 
board 1% ins. thick that is the toughest 
and stringiest piece of wood I ever saw. 
These bullets when fired thru it upset 
fine, the hollow points losing about 25 
grs. in weight each time, The penetra- 
tion tests were made with 2%4-in. bar- 
rel, S. & W. perfected model. I next 
put the 6-in. barrel on the gun and 
tried fifty shots with each bullet for 
accuracy at fifty yards, on Standard 
American target, with 8-in. black, With 
the solid bullet I got the following 
score: 81, 83, 80, 90, 88; with hollow- 
point 82, 83, 87, 87, 91. 

Say, that article by Chauncey Thom- 
as in the May number has the man- 
ring to it. His reference to Sissy and 
the He-women and She-men is a cen- 
ter shot. More power to him. Greater 
New York has between five and six 
million inhabitants, and as far as 1 
know but one fifty-yard revolver range. 

New York. CHAS. W. GREEN. 


Hardest Metal Known. 


Zirconium, said to be the hardest 
metal in existence and possessed of the 
greatest power of resistance, is used in 
the manufacture of shells for the 75- 
mile guns with which the Hun has been 
bombarding Paris. This metal, accord- 
ing to reports, is used in an alloy with 
steel. Zirconium ore was discovered in 
the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, shortly 
before the war. Large quantities of the 
metal were bought by Germany on two 
occasions and its manufacture into steel 
undertaken. It was found to give gun 
tubes tremendous resistance, it is re- 
ported, and to render them capable of 
withstanding the effects of most severe 
explosions. 





The Pre-Cartridge Sharps. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you 
spare me just a little space to reply to 
our friend, Mr. Ashley’ A. Haines, who 


| in the opening chapter of his interest- 
| ing article in the July issue refers to 


my contribution in the issue of last 
Mr. Haines is correct in 
stating that there were many of the 
model 1866 Winchesters in the hands 
of the Indians in 1876, and even a few 
of the 1873 models, however because 
of the large number of Henry rifles 
and because the Winchester model 
1866 used the Henry ammunition and 
(except in the manner of loading) so 
greatly resembled the Henry model, 


| we used to buy rim-fire copper cart- 


ridges from the supply stores for 
them, always asking for the ‘“‘Henry 
cartridges” so that these first Win- 


| chesters were often dubbed Henry ri- 


fles 
I did not state the exact proportion 
but 


| there were a great many of both kinds 
| with a few of every variety of other 


makes, such as Sharps, Martinis, etc. 
Mr. Haines shows a Sharps rifle of 
the old style in his illustration. In my 
contribution I mentioned that I still 
had my old Sharps carbine of still 
earlier days before the metal cartridge 
made its appearance, the powder 


cbarge being contained in a shell of 
waxed cloth bound to the .52-cal. con- 
ical leaden slug, and ignited with a 
powerful ‘‘musket-cap.’”’ My Sharps 
rifle is stamped on the barrel as fol- 
lows: “Sharps Rifle, New Model 1865” 
“C. Sharps Pat., Sept. 12, 1848-1852.” 
The lock bears the stamp “‘R. S. Law- 
rence Pat. April 12, 1859.” ‘Hart- 
ford, Conn.”’ 

Very much more powerful than the 
Henry, they were the best buffalo gun 
of their day, and mine took its fair 
toll from the great herds. 

GEORGE H. QUACKENBOS. 

New York. 





“Shoot With Both Eyes Open,’’ 
Says Sousa. 


Note:—This interview by Lieut. 
John Philip Sousa was given Howard 
Pearson, Sporting Editor of the De- 
troit Journal, when the bandmaster 
was in Detroit recently. 

“Shoot with both eyes open and 
get ’em every time.” 

That’s the advice of John Philip 
Sousa, sometimes known as a _ band- 
master, sometimes as _ Lieutenant 
Sousa, U. S. N., but for the moment 
speaking as a trapshooter of long ex- 
perience and for some years president 
of the American Amateur Trapshoot- 
ers’ Association. 

The trapshooters are in high glee 
just now, because shotguns have been 
playing an important part in the re- 
cent successes of our troops, so im- 
portant a part that the Germans were 
provoked to the point of calling them 
barbarous, there being some _ subtle 
distinction in the German mind be- 
tween scattering shot with a shrapnel 
shell and with a shotgun shell. 

The load they are reported as using 
in the shotguns in the trenches will go 
through a two-inch plank at 100 
yards, covering an area of nine square 
feet. 

“The Germans can never stand 
against our marksmen. We are too 
gcod shots,’’ Sousa believes. 


“But why do you say, ‘Shoot with 
both eyes open’? Isn’t it instinctive 
to close one eye when sighting a 


rifle?”’ 

“Yes. it is instinctive, but most in- 
stinctive things are wrong. We have 
to specially train and put checks on 
our instincts all the time, and shoot- 
ing is no exception. 

‘“‘Why should you use only one eye 
when shooting? Do you look at a 
pretty girl with only one eye? Do 
you squint up one eye when you 
read? 

“No, sir; my boy, keep both of your 
eyes open when you shoot—rifle or 
shotgun. Nature has taken care that 
one eye will do the actual sighting— 
we call that the pilot eye—and that 
the other will remain passive. The 
arrangement of vision varies in differ- 
rent people.”’ 

And to demonstrate this point Sousa 
made the interviewer sight an object 
across the room through a finger ring, 
keeping both eyes open. 

“Now close one eye.” 

The interviewer did so, and the ob- 
ject was still in range. 

“Now the other.” 

The object appeared a foot out of 
range. 

“That merely shows that in your 
case the right eye is the pilot eye. But 
your passive left eye, if you kept it 
open, would be roving around, doub- 
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ling your horizon and free to detect 
the slightest motion elsewhere. 

“Let a Hun stick his head up three 
feet away from where you happen to 
be, aiming with one eye closed, and 
you’d probably never see him. And 
you want to see all the Huns you can 
when you’ve got a gun handy. 

“So, I say, shoot with both eyes 
open.” 





Don’t Shoot Too Much. 


The first flush of enthusiasm is very 
likely to result in too much shooting 
with a consequent falling off in the in- 
terest which is so important to suc- 
cess. 

Practice taken regularly and con- 
sistently will surely make for continu- 








ous progress. 

Each shot fired should teach you| 
something. You ought to study out for | 
yourself just what error caused the| 
miss, for it is the carefully studied | 
poor shots that give you real infor-| 
mation. 





41 Caliber. 


Is the .41 Long Colt cartridge as now 
made with a hollow-base bullet of about 
200 grains and of the same diameter as 
the inside of the shell, namedly .386, 
as accurate as the older pattern, with 
outside lubricated heel-bullet which 
measured .406 over the forward end? 
How does either the old or the new .41 
Long cartridge compare in accuracy at 
50 yds. with the .88 Special when fired 
from a revolver with 6 or 7% in. bar- 
rel? Assuming that the barrels of .41 
Colt revolvers are bored to take the 
older form of bullet of .406 diameter, 
would not their shooting with the ex- 
isting form of bullet of .386 diameter 
be improved if they were fitted with 
barrels bored to this caliber to the bot- 
tom of the grooves and so obviate the 
need of the deep hollow for expansion 
in the base of the bullet, which is nec- 
essary with the present  barrels?— 
Henry Walter Fry, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, 

Answer.—The Colt .41 cal. has never 
been a very popular cartridge among 
revolver shooters. My experience with 
it is that the larger bullet, the same 
size as outside of shell, is more power- 
ful and more accurate than the smaller 
diameter with hollow base. The .406 
takes the rifling at the start, while the 
.386 has to upset in order to fill the 
grooves and sometimes fails to do so, 
thus causing gas cutting; and also loss 
of energy which is very noticeable at 
long distances. The same features ap- 
ply to the .38 Colt Long. The first ones 
as used by the U. S. cavalry. For in- 
stance, by extracting a bullet from the 
shell, the bullet could be dropped 
through the barrel; and in shooting the 
same bullet one would find that it had 
very little energy at 100 yards, on ac- 
count of it having a hollow base and 
was required to upset in order to fill 
the grooves, while the heel-bullet had 
to be forced through the barrel and 
did much better work at the 100 yards. 
Reasons for making them that way we 
do not know. The .38 Special is con- 
sidered the most accurate of all the 
revolver cartridges. I consider the .44 
Special equally accurate, but very few 
shooters can stand up to the recoil of | 
it for any great number of shots. If 


the barrel was made to fit the .386 bul- 
let it would be all right, most of the 
later models of revolvers were made so. 





—Editor. 








me WHERE SHALL 
1 SHIP MY FURS? 


The Important Problem: 


Every Fur Shipper Must Solve 
to be Successful 


You are receiving price lists and other literature from many different Fur Houses— 
all claiming to pay the highest prices, etc., ete. This makes it difficult for you to 

choose your Fur House and a wrong guess may mean dollars out of your pocket. You 
must exercise great care and caution in choosing the Fur House to whom you are going 
to entrust your catch of Fur-bearers. You can solve this important problem by making 
*¢Shubert’’ a trial shipment. ood 

For more than thirty-five years**Shubert”’ has been paying Furshippers “more money” 

for their Furs—always giving an honest and liberal assortment—paying the highest market 
prices—sending returns out promptly, in other words, rendering “better service” —“‘quicker,”’ 

Shubert” offers you the SERVICE of an honest—reliable—responsible—safe Fur House 
—where you take norisk. “The Shubert Guarantee” protects you absolutely. 
A trial will convince you. Get a shipment off—TODAY. 


Write for “Che Shubert Shipper.” a complete Fur Market Report 
and Price List Issued at every change in the Fur Market. 


it’s FREE—Write for it—NOW. 
SHIP YOUR FURS DIRECT TO 


A.B.SHUBER Tc 


The Largest House In the World 


Dealing Exclusively in 
AMERICAN RAW FURS 


25-27 W.Austin Ave.Dept.1 Chicago,USA, 


RAP FURS 


“z MAKE BIG MONEY 


Free illustrated book tells how 
“= *@ Big Demand in Denver 


ve 
Ae: for all your western raw furs— 
f Coyotes, Skunks, Muskrats, Wildcats 
bring big money here: Denver 
closest and best market on earth for 
Western Trappers and Fur Shippers. 
STEPHENS of Denver is the largest 


exclusive buyer of Western Raw Furs in the 
world—charges no commission—saves you 50c to 
$10 on express or parcel post, and you get your 
money back 2 to 10 days quicker. Every shipment 
heen graded and priced by a member of 
the firm. 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


STEPHENS sells traps, animal baits and 
all trappers’ supplies at rock bottom 
prices. Write today for Big Illustrated 
Trap Catalog, Trappers’ Guide, Fur 
Price List and Shipping Tags—ALL FREE. 


e E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
111 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 
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We are making Flat Average Bids for 
Muskrat, Skunk and other furs. 


Go Write tor our vost ¢ “4 


offers on all furs 


We want every person in the U.S, 

suffering with Epilepsy to send us 

their name at once. Our FREE book 
will be sent you, 

TOWNS REMEDY CO., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Prices 
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ing Association, | 
won the pro-| 
fessional 
champion-| 
ship of New 
Jersey and broke 
his first 100 straight 


targets with an 


ITHACA 
GUN | 


The President of 
the greatest shoot-| 
ing organization in the! 
world says he shoots| 
an Ithaca because he 
can shoot it better than 
any other gun—so can 
you. 


Catalog FREE. 


Double hammerless guns | 
32.50 up 


Single trap guns 
$100.00 up 


Address Box 10 | 
—~ ITHACA GUN CO. | 


"=m ) Ithaca, N. Y. 









‘Send Your Name and We'll : 
| Send You a Lachnite 


| TON’T send a penny. Just send your name and say. ‘Send me |7] 
D a Lachnite Line by in a solid gold ring on 10 da : 








We will send it prepaid right to your home. 
A of your friends can tefl 
d it back. But if you decide to buy it 
| ~send us $2.65C a month until $18.75 has been paid. 
W) Send your name now. Tell us which of the |4 
rite Today cons Zoid rinee illustrated above you wish {§ 
Qadies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size 
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i. Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av.,Dept 9089 Chicago. 
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No. 11—Price $1.50 


This sight has been produced to meet a strong demand for 
8 short sight with Buck-horn top. Has the Eight Combi- 
nation Adjustable disc and double elevator as on all KING | 
Rear Sights. No. 11 sight especially designed for Carbines | 
and 22 caliber rifles. No. 94¢—same sight with longer stem 


for High Power rifles—Price $1.50. 


KING LEAF SIGHTS 





No. 6, Flat Top—Price $1.60. No. 7, Semi-buck- 
horn Top —$1.50. Has the same combination adjustable 
reversible disc as other KING Sights 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘O”’ showing over 100 other 
sights and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern 
Arms,’’ FREE 


D. W. KING 


1546 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 














ARMS ANDAMMUNITION 











~~ Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


tions if answers are desired by mail. 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and 


as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





(1) Please give in their order, the 
extreme, with sights raised, and also, 
maximum range without raising sights, 
of the following rifles: Newton, the 
.22, the .256, the .30, the .35; the Ross, 
.280; the Savage, the .250-3000 and the 
.22 H. P.; the Remington, .35 Auto, and 
the Winchester, .45-90. 

(2) Which rifle is the highest pow- 
ered for big game, I mean the best all- 


| round gun for any game, up to ele- 


phant? 

(3) Is the Newton or any of the 
rifles named equal to the English big 
game guns, the .405 or .455 Express? 
I forget the exact caliber, but think it 
is .455. 

(4) For a.side arm, which gun is 
the best adapted, most reliable, and 
easiest handled, also highest powered, 
Colt Auto. .45 or Colt S. A. .38-40, the 
.45 S. A. or New Service Colt? 


Are automatics really reliable. In 
other words can a man absolutely de- 
pend upon one in a pinch? I am fig- 
vring on a hunting trip to Africa and 
would be obliged if such information 
will be supplied. And just a word for 
your magazine. The best ever, because 
edited by men of the West, printed in 
the West and dealing with the things 
a sportsman really wants.—H. J. Tem- 
pleton, Little Rock, Ark. 


Answer.—(1) It is impossible to 
give you the maximum range of the 
guns you mention, with sights raised, 
or the maximum range without raising 
sight, for the reason that we have no 
idea what sight would be used. The 
maximum range of the Springfield with 
sights elevated to the highest point is 
something like 2,850 yards. No such 
elevation is required in a sporting rifle 


| for you can’t hit game beyond 800 
| yards, 


to take 
at 


and it is not well 
chances, even on African game, 
range beyond 500 or 600 yards. 
Rifles like the .22 Newton, .256, .30, 
.25, the .280 Ross, and .250 Savage, can 


| be sighted for 300 yards, the trajectory 


then being less than six inches except 
for the Savage, which has a trajectory 
of six and one-third inches. Any of 
them will shoot flat enough for actual 
big bucks up to 300 yards without 
change of sight. That is, the rifles can 
be sighted in for 300 yards, and no 
great allowance will have to be made 
for the rise of the ball at less distances. 

The .22 Savage has a trajectory of 
nearly 8 inches at 300 yards, and the 
200 yard trajectory is 2.90 inches. This 


| gun would have to be sighted in for 
| 200 yards and the 
| longer ranges. 
| a 800-yard trajectory of 16.68 inches; 
| 200-yard trajectory 6.21 


sights raised for 
The .35 Remington has 


inches. The 
Winchester .45-90 has a 200-yard tra- 


| jectory of 6.54 inches; 300 yards, 18.48 


inches. These last rifles are not in any 
way adapted to African shooting where 
many shots are taken at long range. 
The energy of the Savage bullet at 300 
yards is 510 ft. lbs., that of the Rem- 
ington .35 is 640 ft. ibs. Win, .45-90, 


828 ft. lbs. All of them have fallen off 
to such an extent as to be useless on 
really large game at the distance. 

Of the rifles you have mentioned, the 
only one really adapted to elephants is 
the Newton .35. It hasa muzzle energy 
of 4,925 ft. lbs., with a remaining en- 
ergy at 300 yards, 2,950 ft. lbs. This 
puts it in a class with the powerful 
English rifles you have in mind, such 
as the .400 Jeffery, .404 Jeffery, .476 
Cordite, .577-750 Cordite. The English 
rifles of calibers above .45 have a trifle 
greater muzzle energy than the New- 
ton, but they fall off faster and excel 
it very little at ranges beyond 200 
yards. They have, moreover, a tremen- 
dous recoil as compared with the New- 
ton .35. and are not as accurate—in fact, 
are not intended for use much beyond 
100 yards. 

The real English elephant rifles are 
the .577-750, and the .600-900. The first 
as implied by the figures has a caliber 
of .577, with a bullet weight of 750 
grains; muzzle velocity 2050; muzzle 
energy 6994 ft. lbs. At 300 yards the 
velocity is 1476 ft. sec., energy 3638 ft. 
Ibs. The recoil would be about 60 lbs. 
The .600-900 has a muzzle velocity of 
1950 ft. sec., muzzle energy of 7952 ft. 
Ibs. At 300 yards, muzzle velocity 1438 
ft., energy 4140 ft. lbs.—recoil about 
100 Ibs. with a 15-lb. rifle. The recoil 
is so tremendous that few men could 
use the rifle, and very few men could 
do accurate shooting with the .577. The 
.476-520 Cordite is amply heavy for ele- 
phants, and it is not any better in any 
respect except penetration than the .35 
Newton. 

In view of the fact that Charles Cot- 
tar has killed 18 elephants with the .405 
Winchester, three with the .250 Savage, 
and a couple with the .06 cartridge, I 
do not see the need of anything more 
powerful than the .35 Newton. The .35 
has a striking energy at 200 yards of 
3500 ft. Ibs, as compared with 1740 for 
the Winchester. 

My rifles for an African campaign 
would be the .35 Newton, to be used 
on elephants, rhino, and buffalo, and 
the .256 Newton for general service. 
Cottar tells me that one of the best 
known African elephant hunters uses 
the .256 Mannlicher exclusively. The 
.256 Newton with 140 grain bullet is a 
much more powerful gun than the 
Mannlicher .256, and I have no doubt 
that on a pinch the .256 Newton would 
nicely account for every species of 
game found in Africa. At the same 
time, where it was a case of elephant. 
rhino, or buffalo, I had personally rath- 
er have the .35 in my hands. 


For general buck shooting, tho, for 
everything up to lions, because of its 
extremely flat trajectory and long and 
accurate range, I’d prefer the .256 New- 
ton to any rifle built anywhere in the 
world. The striking energy of 2800 foot 
pounds, retained energy 2492 foot 
pounds at 100 yards, is ample for any- 
thing short of the few species of pow- 
erful game mentioned. At 500 yards 
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there are few guns, even the most pow- 
erful that have retained much advan- 
tage over the Newton in combined ve- 
locity and energy. 

Other good guns for an African cam- 
paign would be the .280 Ross and the 
.30 Newton. The Ross is very much 
such a gun as the .256 Newton, about 
the same trajectory and energy up to 
500 yards. I should prefer the Newton 
because its turn-bolt is more reliable 
than the straight pull of the Ross. If 
I could have but one gun in Africa I’d 
take the .30 Newton, believing that 
with a .225 grain bullet with its energy 
of 3470 foot pounds I’d be safe enough 
even when it was a question of ele- 
phants. 

Find I have overlooked the pistols. 
Dog gone ’em, none of ’em are of any 
account when it comes to killing any- 
thing more savage than a man. I’d de- 
pend on the .45 Colt automatic myself, 
never having seen it play any tricks. 
At the same time the .38-40 is a very 
good gun, possibly less liable to get 
out of order. Of one thing be very sure, 
if a lion ever gets a paw on you, or a 
rhino “hists” you on his horn, you'll 
never live to know whether your side- 
arm merely tickled him or actually 
hurt. My advice would be to shoot all 
the cartridges you had in the two rifles 
that ought to stay with you in a dan- 
gerous situation, and then if you fail 
to stop the charge, run like the devil 
was after you.—Editor. 


I have been one of these unfortu- 
nates ever since I can remember that 
are always packing some kind of an 
“old gun.” Though I have known for 
years that there are many things that 
influence a bullet in its course to the 
target, yet I had no idea how much a 
strong wind influenced one of the mod- 
ern H. P. bullets until a short time 
ago. While out hunting with a Savage 
.22 H. P., I came out on a point over- 
looking a rough cafion. A strong wind 
was blowing down the cafion, and near 
the bottom about 200 yards distant a 
coyote was trotting along facing the 
wind. He stopped and I figured that 


| by aiming at his neck I would strike 


him in the shoulder. He went down at 
the crack of the rifle, but my binocu- 
lars showed that he was shot through 
the hams.‘ While I was wondering 
what in Sam Hill had gone wrong with 


| me and the little gun Coyote No. Two 


stepped out of a brush patch near the 
first one and stood facing the wind. 


| Very carefully I aimed at his neck and 





| the 175 er. 


down he went, but again the binocu- 
lars showed the coyote was_ shot 
through the hams. 
ducted since then prove that if a very 
strong wind is blowing I should do my 
hunting indoors. As the wind is blow- 
ing now I would like to ask the follow- 
ing question: If 4 bullets, the 68 gr. 
Savage .22 H. P.; the 123 gr. Newton 
.256; the 150 gr. .30 cal. Spitzer, and 
.30 cal. Spitzer, leave a 
rifle muzzle with a speed of say 2,800 


Experiments con- | 





ft. per sec. each, and there is sufficient | 


wind to throw the 68 gr. bullet 
inches off its course at 200 yards, how 
much would the other three be thrown 
off their course at 200 yards?—W. B. 
Covington, Huntington, Oregon. 
Answer.—The variation 


20 | 


in windage | 


of the four bullets you mention would | 
have to be determined experimentally. | 
The shape of the point of the bullet 

would have a bearing on the windage. | 


The coefficient of the bullets, .260 for 


| the Savage, .548 for the Newton, would 





| have its inflvence as affecting the time | 
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If we assume that the bul- 
lets are affected by the wind in propor- 
tion to weight divided bv bearing sur- 
face exposed to the wind, chen we have: 
Surface of the Savage exposed to the 
wind .3945, divided into 68, equals 170. 
Surface of the Newton exposed to the 
wind .469, divided into 140, equals 300. 
Then, as 170 is to 300, so is 20 ins. to 
the windage of the Newton 140-gr. The 
answer is 11% ins. But I have to as- 
sume that the Savage bullet is % ins. 
long, and that the Newton bullet is 
1 1-16 ins. long, and that the points 
of each is equal in length to the body, 
and that the points are cone-shaped. 
Really, I am assuming too much, you 
see, and had as well guessed in the 
first place that the windage of the New- 
ton would be about half that of the 
Savage, that the windage of the 150-gr. 
Springfield would be about the same as 
the Newton, and that the windage of 
the 175-gr. Springfield would be a cou- 
ple of inches less, As I said before, 
the windage would have to be deter- 
mined, in the absence of exact specifi- 
cations, experimentally.—Editor. 


Are the Ross people putting out any 
more rifles? Where can I get a new 
or second hand .280 Ross at a reason- 
able price? Would you consider a .250- 
3000 Savage a good all round gun for 
big game in Wyoming? Do the Ideal 
people put out a reloading tool for the 


.30 Luger?—Irving Nichols, Murray, 
Utah. 
Answer.—We understand that the 


Ross Rifle Company is busy with war 
orders and that they are not building 
rifles for the public at present. Better 
advertise in Outdoor Life if you wish a 
second-hand Ross. Yes; the Savage 
.250-3000 is a very good rifle for gen- 
eral shooting on Wyoming game. Ideal 
Co. advertise a tool for the .30 Luger 
automatic pistol.—Editor. 


Some time ago a friend gave me an 
old military rifle, bolt action, the main- 
spring being in the bolt arm, cal, .43 
or .45, chambered for a bottle necked 
cartridge. There is a heavy box mag- 
azine, which just holds a .45-70-500 cart- 
ridge. What is it, and what cartridge 
Goes it handle? I’ve tried .45-70-500 
11 m/m Mauser, .45-75 Win., without 
success. The simplicity of the arm 
attracted me considerably. Now, in your 
estimation, is the action of such a rifle 
strong enough to withstand the pres- 
sure of a .30 Win. or .303 Sav. cart- 
ridge? I could easily remodel this gun, 
and would like very much to do so.— 
L. J. Thomas, Memphis, Tenn. 


Answer.—I suspect that you have a 
.43 caliber Spanish Mauser. Just guess- 
ing at it—don’t know. In that case 
don’t see how you shot .45 caliber bul- 
lets thru it, which you state that you 
have tried. I don’t know anything 
about the condition of this arm or the 
material from which it is made, but a 
bolt-action rifle ought to be able to 
withstand the pressure of the .30-30 or 
.303. My advice would be to regard 
| the gun as a relic and nothing else.— 
| Editor. 


What is “mobilubricant,’ so often 
| mentioned in your magazine? Is it the 
| ordinary auto lubricant? I use a .280 
Ross rifle for red deer and pigs and 
have been using 145 grain copper tubes 
loaded by the Ross people and by Eley, 
London. Those bullets left a slight 
fouling on the lands about 8 inches 


from the muzzle, which I could not re- 
move. Now the above cartridges are 
unprocurable and I bought Ross com- 
pany’s 145 gr. steel jacket bullet with 
hollow nose. So far I have used only 
3 cartridges and find that they cleaned 
out the fouling left by the other bul- 
lets. I have been told that the steel 
bullets are very hard on the rifling. 
Do you consider that so? I find that 
the steel bullets penetrate about dou- 
ble the distance the copper tubes do 
and that they mushroom perfectly in- 
stead of flying into filings like the cop- 
per tubes, so of course I would prefer 
to use them if they are not too rough 
on the barrel. Would you advise a tel- 
escope on the Ross if it could be mount- 
ed near the eye, for game shooting? I 
will be shooting, with others, about 
1,000 deer and pigs per annum, in all 
lights and under all conditions and at 
from 50 to about 400 yards. Would a 
telescope meet those conditions, and 
if so what would be the best power to 


use? I am not a game hog, as you 
might think from the above. Red deer, 
pigs and ordinary goats are looked 


upon as vermin rather than game in 
my district, and have to be kept in 
check.—W. S. Sutherland, Pirinoa, 
Featherston, New Zealand. 


Answer.—Mobilubricant is simply a 
heavy grease, used largely in machine 
lubrication. I cannot state its exact 
composition, but it is very similar to 
cosmoline in appearance, a trifle less 
fluid. Considerable greater heat would 
be necessary to render it fluid than 
would be true of cosmoline or any or- 
dinary gun grease. I have always been 
an advocate of steel jackets for such 
ultra-high power arms as the Ross 
.280, finding that copper fouls just as 
you state. Logically steel jackets, 
even of the softest, should wear the 
bore a trifle faster than copper, but 
I believe this is a necessary evil. At 
worst your gun should last for a large 
number of shots with such jackets 
and it might outlast the same barrel 
used with copper jackets, provided, as 
in your case, the copper fouling could 
not be entirely removed every time the 
piece was used. I would expect an 
accuracy life of 4,000 or 5,000 shots, 
using the steel. jackets. Mobilubricant 
would add to the life of the barrel, us- 
ing either steel or copper jackets, and 
the surplus grease, if any got on the 
case, would further easy ejection. 
Where it was a question of really large 
game I should prefer good penetration 
to the excessive lasceration due to the 
bullet flying to bits. For your game 
any kind of bullet ought to prove ef- 
fective provided it upset sufficiently. 
I have no doubt whatever about your 
getting good work out of those steel 
jacketed bullets with hollow nose. Tel- 
escope will suit you for the kind of 
work you describe and be a decided 
advantage as compared with any other 
sight, always provided you do very lit- 
tle running shooting. I do not like a 
scope for running shooting though I 
think one might become accustomed 
to them by steady use. For-my use, 
when swinging on to running game, the 
apparent movement of the sight is so 
rapid that I cannot properly time the 
trigger pull. You do not want a tele- 
scope mounted too close to the eye 
where a gun has as much recoil as the 
Ross .280. On the other hand the re- 
lief should be considerable, so _ that 
sight could be taken quickly when the 
eye was an inch or two from the end 
of the scope. Power of glass should 
be from 2% to 5.—Editor. 
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LEGGINGS 


U.S. ARMY STANDARD 
The Boys in the Service tell us 
“They Stand Up, They Fit and 
Wear Well.” They are the kind 
you want for any sort of Out- 
door Service. 


Made of U. S. Army Standard O. D. Duck. 
Easy to put on and take off. 


Look for the "Ideal" label. 
SIZE No. CALF Rika 


ca 5 ~ is 
eo ee a 
er ee | 
PATENTED, May 26, 1908 
Dec 27,1910 March 28,1911 
If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply them write to Sales Dept. 


ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
LONG ISLAND CITY N. Y. 
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a | Would Not] Reet 4 
withitfor$10,000° 


writes an enthusiastic, aopetel. cus 
tomer. “‘Worthmorethan afarm,”says 
another. So testify over 100,000 Men 
and Women who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Develops erect, graceful figure. Brings 
comfort, health, strength and pep. 
Conserve Your Life. Keep Yourself Fit. 
Replaces and supports misplaced internal organs; 
uces enlarged abdomen; straightens shoulders; 
relieves backache, curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, etc., 
in both sexes. Write today for illustrated booklet, meas- 
urement blank and our very liberal trial proposition. 
HOWARD C. H, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co, 
%0 Rash Bidg., Salina, Kan. 
















KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; tn Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the IFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F.W.KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The Art of Taxidermy 


‘cannot be inherited—it must be the 
result of careful and studious experi- 
ence. Prof. Stainsky stands pre-emi- 
nent among Taxidermy Artists, for he 
@ learned hisartfrom a master and from 
nature. His reputation for perfect 
work is sure to be appreciated. Send 
your valued trophies to him. Medals 
awarded at Paris, Chicago and St 
Louis World's Fairs. Established 1877. 


Stainsky Taxidermy Company, Colorado Springs, Colo. 



































1 SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full 
of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and 
Trapping stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, rifles revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best 
places to go for fish and game, changes 
in fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen 
NATIONALSPORTSMAN tells you what 
to do when lost in the woods, how to cook 
your grub, how to build camps and 
blinds, how to train your hunting dog, 
how to preserve your trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book orsetof books you can 
buy will give you the amountof up- 
to-date information about life in the 
open that you can get from a year's 
subscription to the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN. Special information 
furnished to subscribers at all 
times, Free of Charge 


Special Offer 


On receipt of $1.00 we 
will send you the NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN 
for a whole year to- 
gether with one of 
our handsome Or- 
mulo Gold Watch 
Fobs shown here- 
with. 





Price of 
watch fob sepa- 
rately 25c. Mail 
your order to-day 
Your money back 
if you are not fully 
satisfied 
NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 
222 Columbus Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















Conducted by Walter Cecil Cox. 





Gordon Setter. 


The Gordon Setter, the third of the 
three breeds of setters, was as we said, 
left out by us on account of its becom- 
ing almost extinct; since deciding to 
leave out the Gordon Setter from among 
our model dogs and their description we 
have found that there is still left a 
deep-seated interest in the Gordon Set- 
ter; a lingering love, among some of 


the old-time sportsmen. We are sorry, 
very sorry, the dear old Gordon, with 
his sedate, quiet, even modest retiring 
way, has been finally given up by the 
sportsmen of this country. The rage for 
and the gradual rapid 


windsplitters, 





transit trend of the country, was not a 
fruitful soil for the comparatively slow 
and steady Gordon. 

The name “Gordon” was originally 
derived from the strain of setters, 
bred by the Duke of Gordon at Gor- 
don Castle, England; or rather exten- 
sively bred by him, because there 
were others who bred them too. These 
Gordon Castle dogs were not original- 
ly necessarily black and tan as many 
think, in fact they were mostly tri- 
color setters; latterly a black and tan 
setter was standardized as a black and 
tan setter, and should have been prop- 
erly called ‘“‘The Black and Tan Set- 
ter;’’ but the Gordon Castle strain 
largely predominated in this makeup, 
and so the name “Gordon Setter’ was 
applied to them. In those days the 
setters were interbred, one variety 
with another, a good deal, without so 
much effort to keep the standardized 
breeds distinct as we make today. The 
Duke of Gordon strain was not the 
black and tan standardized strain as 
many think, but of course it largely 
entered into the fundamental blood of 
our present-day Gordon. In fact, the 
black and tans in the days of the Duke 
of Gordon were far and few between. 
This black and tan variety of setter 
(there are three varieties, of course— 
the English, the Irish and Gordon) 
was never especially favored even at 
Gordon Castle; that is, as black and 
tans; nor does there seem to have been 
any especial intent on the Duke’s part 
to develop and perpetuate a strain of 
black and tans, as black and tans. 

However, the name “Gordon’”’ was 
applied to these setters, and has con- 
tinuously stuck to them, especially in 
this country; but in England efforts 
have been made to drop the word 


“Gordon” and simply designate them 
“Black and Tan Setters.’”” The com- 
mon impression of the make and shape 
of a Gordon Setter is of a rather cum- 
bersome dog, and this is the general 
rule in the breed. Of course there are 
light Gordons, racily built and good 
fast gallopers, but it is true, particu- 
larly of some of the early types, that 
they were large, heavily built dogs, 
with sour, coarse heads, loaded shoul- 
ders, and some of them were stubborn. 
Very few modern Gordons are stub- 
born. 

Of course the three varieties of set- 
ters do not differ in any serious essen- 
tial point, but the Gordon loses to the 
English and Irish setter principally in 
not having a finely formed head; it 
inclines toward the heavy, coarse 
head. The common type used to have 
tremendous earage, heavily leathered 
and coated ears. The body, theoret- 
ically was not built on speed lines, but 
in spite of his wide chest and loaded 
forequarters, his nose, brains and lov- 
able, serene disposition have in days 
gone by made him a great favorite 
among the old-time, all-round shoot- 
ing men. One could not write on the 
Gordon Setter without mentioning the 
name of Mr. Blossom, who did so 
much for the breed in the early days 
of its appearance in this country, and 
who was mainly responsible for the 
building up of the Gordon Setter Club 
as long as it was alive. It is a com- 
mon mistake to think that the Gordon 
is simply a different-colored dog from 
the English and Irish. A Gordon bred 
on the lines of an English Setter is 
not the ideal Gordon type. The other 
two branches of the English setter 
family have their correct formation, 
and it is not Gordon formation. The 
Gordon setter is larger and bulkier, 
heavier in the head, and what is a pity, 





Lieut. Leser’s drawing of Gordon Setter. 


and what would give him some degree 
of finish and refinement of outline, is 
usually coated with much less feather. 

A Gordon’s coat should be flat and 
quite devoid of curl; a slight wave is 
permissible but not desirable. The 
unfortunate part of heaviness of 
feather in the Gordon is a fact that 
it usually means heavy, curly ears and 
an inclination to curl between the 
ears; but heavy feathering without 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 


serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to kee 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy shou 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


of small accounts in this department, 
first of each preceding month. 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


an endless number 
be received by the 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 





OORANG AIREDALE pee 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 


Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dule Terriers inthe World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 





MOMONEY II-EUGENIE MAC, English 

setter pups, combining blood National 
Champion Eugene M. and Momoney, 
greatest producing sires today, Eugenie 
made brilliant big circuit record as 1917 
derby. Pups nominated and enrolled for 
15th Futurity. For particulars and pho- 
tos write E. C. MacMechen, 4935 Perry 
St., Denver, Colo. 12-1t 


WASHOE AIREDALES have a national 

reputation for gameness, intelligence 
and high standard of appearance. Two 
litters which combine the greatest win- 
ning blood lines in America today, and 
from parents that are hunted fifty-two 
weeks a year, are now ready to ship. 
Order now; they won't last long. Washoe 
Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 12-1t 








PEDIGREED ENGLISH SETTER, brok- 

en on quail; one blue belton pup, 
seven months old; one grand female, 
five months old, field and bench show 
stock. Also one Airedale female in 
whelp at a bargain. D. H. Anderson, 
Petaluma, Calif. 11-2t 


PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE—In large, 
lucrative, old-established dog business 
in Western city; capable of further de- 








COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition; 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 
Genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 12-1t 


COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 

English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, re 











FOR SALE—Rabbit hounds, foxhounds, 

coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, 
setters, pointers, pet house dogs, ferrets, 
rabbits. Catalog, 10 cents. Brown’s 
Kennels, York, Pa. 9-6t 


TO TRADE—4-year-old Airedale dog; 

handsome, fearless, game and fine 
hunter for thoroly broke high-glass bird 
dog; Llewelyn preferred. Sid Schultze, 
Louisville, Ky. 12-1t 








SETTERS AND POINTERS — Some 

trained, some nicely started and some 
ready to start. Dogs are good and prices 
are right. Dr. E. E. Burdick, Huron, So. 
Dak. 8-tf 


AIREDALE, MALE, 1 YEAR OLD, good 

game dog, well bred, hunting stock; 
price, $10. Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 3-tf 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 























ee including a real es- anteed as represented. 
tate, uildings and equipment. Some 
capital necessary to negotiate. Apply DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
Guaranteed, care of Kennel Editor. 6-tf 2919 ForEST STREET, DENVER, CoLo. 
RUSBIAN WOLFHOUND—Pure white, 

ver handsome and fast; 1 year old; ‘COON, FOX, rabbit hounds; hounds for 
well food price $40.00, worth $100.00. big game. quail dogs; young stock. 
This bitch full of quality and game- Price list. 3 cents. Jas. Grisham’s 
ness. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 11-2t 


2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 9-tf 


POINTERS—Brace, dog and bitch, 1 year 
old, partly broken, very handsome and 
well bred; unrelated; cost $100; will ac- 
cept $40, if sold at once, for the pair, or 
$25 each; big bargain. Denver Boarding 

Kennels, 2919 Forest St., Denver, “= 
12-1it 


SEVEN SETTER PUPS, MUHAWK 

stock, eligible to register, papers fur- 
nished on application, two months old, 
price $20.00 each. Also pointers, Fish- 
el’s Frank strain of dogs, eligible to 
register, ready to train, thorobred stock. 
Fred C, Trost, R. D. No. 4, Falmouth, 
Ky. 11-2t 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY for 
dogs. <A vegetable compound admin- 














istered with food. Harmless. Results 
uaranteed. Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, 
1.00: 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical 
Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 7-6t 
FOR SALE—Fox and rabbit hounds, 
pups, trained dogs, broken; splendid 
game country specialty extra natives; 
trial allowed. The Homestead Kennels, 
West Swanzey, N. H. 7-7t 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 
obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





MANGE, eczema, ear canker, goiter, sore 


eyes, cured or no charge. Write for 
particulars. Eczema Remedy Company, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 9-4t 





TRAINED '’coon, fox and wolfhounds, 
and a few quail dogs, guaranteed. 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t 





SCOTCH COLLIES from best imported 

champions. Puppies and brood ma- 
trons. J. R. Wilson, 4501 South Broad- 
way, Denver, Colo. 10-3t 


HOUNDS—trained for bear, fox, wolves, 





decr, ’coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, 
5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 1-tf 





LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, 

older dogs; world’s best breeding; on 
approval. William McGirk, Silvana, 
Wash. 12-6t 








HIGH-CLASS Arkansas coon hounds. 
A few stil] trailing coon, oppossum and 
squirrel dogs. J. R. Stephens, Edgemont, 














Ark. 12-1t 
FOX HOUNDS—Trained on fox and 
wolf. Also coon, skunk, opossum 
hounds. R. W. Hendricks, Bolivar, re 
t 
Arms. 

= 

BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, andr guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic woe Fo in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Mina. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 





FOR SALE—One genuine .45-cal, Bisley 

Colt, 4%-in. barrel, target sights, check- 
ered rubber stock and holster; in new, 
absolutely perfect condition as when 
made; a rare gun; has been kept as a 


specimen; $35. 

One 7.65 mm. Luger carbine, 11%-in 
barrel; new; shot less than 40 times; in 
absolutely perfect, new condition; $40. 

One New Model .380 Savage auto.; fired 
but few times; as perfect as new; two 
extra magazines; 150 cartridges; $23. 

One beautiful genuine 30-cal. Mauser 
sporting rifle, 26-in, barrel, fancy stock; 
canvas case, cleaning tools, belt, special 
sights, top of barrel ribbed; 400 soft- 
nose Government 1906 cartridges. This 
gun has been fired not over 50 times; is 
— perfect, without a blemish; 


One Winchester, 12-gauge 
trombone action; 2 barrels, 1 choke, 1 
open; gun has beautiful stock; has been 
fired not over 100 times; in absolutely 
perfect new condition, without a blemish. 
saa case, vest and coat, 50 shells; 


One .45-cal. New Service Colt, 
modeled stock like target model; ivory 
bead sight; perfect, except blueing off 
barrel in one place; $16. 

Two pairs No. 8 Palmer high moccasin 
boots, used but little; one pair $8 and 
one pair $5. 

One heavy gray sweater, 
size 42; price $8. 


shotgun, 


re- 


roll collar, 


One gray Mackinaw coat, size 40, per- 
fect; $8. 
One tan leather reversible coat, size 


40, perfect condition; $10. 
war set of 9 mm. Marble loading tools; 
Above are exactly as represented. Will 
sell any One or all, Subject to prior sale. 
Money order must be sent with order. 
First received will be accepted, others 
returned. Will ship as requested. Where 
cartridges are included express shipment 
will be made. F. F. Bentley, 519 E. Mar- 
ket St., Warren, Ohio. 12-1t 





FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 
single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 
field, No 8 Special Winchester barrel, 
28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
pin; A-65 Winchester teleseope si 
stock checkered; sling swivels; per 
condition inside and out; cost before 
war, $75; take $50. One 45 - 70 Sharpe- 
Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
barrel perfect inside, full stock 
military sights; $20. J. B. T., 53 al- 
ton S8t., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-e 

















.82-20 WINCHESTER, good condition, 
reloading tool; all for $20, Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 


SPORTSMEN, TAKE NOTICE — Some- 

thing new. A gunsmith for thirty-five 
years offers a recipe for $1 to blue and 
brown your gun barrels and parts, the 
same as all manufacturers use; the ma- 
terial costs 50 cents, and can be obtained 
at any drug store; requires no machinery 
or heating. Address York Gun & Invent- 
ing Co., York, Pa. 10-3t 


FOR SALE—One 10-gauge Diamond 

Daley duck or geese gun, 32-in. bar- 
rels, full pistol grip, weighs 9 Ibs. 6 oz.; 
beautifully engraved, original cost $400. 
Also one L. C. Smith, 12-gauge, and one 
Kenwood sleeping bag, for any kind of 





weather. Make me a price or write for 
description. Lock Box 166, Middletown, 
Ohio. 12-3t 








Star-gauged Springfield; .256 

Newton; .22 High Power; .25-35 and 
.382-40 Savage; .33 and .40-82 Model ’86 
Winchesters, and reloading tools for any 
of the above. State condition and price 
in first letter. A. R. Higgs, Ellendale. 
N. Dak 12-it 


SHOTGUNS in stock for quiek gee 

small quantity Marlin 12-gauge, Model 
28; 20-gauge, Mode! 31; 16-gauge, Model 
31; standard length barrels. Postal eard 
brings catalog and price. Hearst Merc. 
Co., Lead, So. Dak. 9-4t 


WE STILL HAVE a good stock of Colt 

and Smith & Wesson pistols and re- 
volvers at the increased prices. Will not 
quote wholesale prices. Weber Arms, 
Denver, Colo, 12-1t 
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FINE Smith & Wesson, 8%-in. Pope bar- 

rel, Lee Knapp partridge sights, tar- 
get model, nickel finish, fine Heiser hol- 
ster and belt; perfect; $60; made spe- 
cially for Capt. A. H. Hardy. Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 
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WINCHESTER single-shot rifle, weight | 


30-in., caliber 


octagan barrel, 
trigger. 500 


good shape; set 
factory-loaded, paper-patched 
in factory boxes. First check 
Weber Arms, meet 

12-1t 


11 Ilbs., 
.40-90; 
rounds 
cartridges, 
for $35 gets it. 
Colo, 





.22-CAL., high-power barrels rebored for 

.250-3000-cal; accuracy and dependabil- 
ity guaranteed; .22-cal., 24-in. rimfire 
barrels relined with a rifled steel tube; 
price $5. Chas. A. Diller, 24 So. Perry 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 12-1t 





PARTS for all modern American fire- 
in 





arms; Newton rifles; all calibers 
stock. Rifles rebored and relined. Spe- 
cial gun work to order. Chas. Stanbra, 
Gunsmith, 1315 Railroad Ave., Belling- 
ham, Wash. 12-1t 
FOR SALE—New U. S. Springfield 


“Star gauge’; equipped with Lyman 
micrometer sight; perfect condition, Ad- 
dress C. W. Wheeler, Box 3331, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 12-1t 


RELOADING tools have increased, as 

well as everything else. When you are 
tired of hunting for that reloading tool, 
write us; we have it. Weber Arms, 
Denver, Colo. ‘ 12-1t 


WINCHESTER single-shot, .38-55, take- 

down, 30-in.;. perfect condition, ex- 
tremely accurate; no sights; $12. V. R. 
ne 33 Brookfield Rd,, oe 
I 12-1t 


WANTED AT ONCE—Colt and Smith & 

Wesson revolvers and pistols; Savage 
.22 High Power and .250-3000 rifles. Will 
pay best cash prices. Weber Arms, Den- 
ver, Colo. 12-1it 


WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS, Ameri- 
can select, $1; fancy, $2; extra fancy, 














$3. Military stock a specialty. Clarence 
Harner, 113 North Isabella St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 10-3t. 





SINGLE-SHOT Winchester rifle, 
160 factory-loaded, metal- 
reloading tool and 


.38-56 
good shape; 
patched cartridges; 





mould, $25. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 
12-1t 
WANTED—Marble’s Game-Getter gun, 


-45 Auto, Colt or single-action or new 
service. Folding boat. Canvas canoe. 
Oscar Pochman, Bartlett, Tex. 12-1it 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- 
time and modern firearms. Stephen 
Antiques, 805 —. 
-12t 





Van Rensselaer, 
Ave., New York. 











BALLARD rifle barrel, 30-in., full octo- 

gan forearm and ramrod loops at- 
tached; good condition; $3.50. Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 
FOR SALE—Winchester 1890, .22 long, 

fine condition; $13. Colt Police Special, 
.388, 4-in., brand new, $16. H. Ernst, 
Rowena, Texas. 12-1t 
GUN BARGAINS—A few high-grade 


double Lefever 12 and 10-gauge sample 
guns, Pe up. H. L. Green, Lake St., Ith- 
aca, N. 4 12-1t 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE guns and 

sporting goods. List for stamp. Car- 
_ Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, 
a 9-8t 


FOR SALE—.44 Special Smith & Wesson, 

1908 model; carved holster belt: almost 
factory condition; $25. E. 
nell, Ill. 


WANTED—A new .44 Smith & Wesson 

Special, Model 1908, with 6%-in. barrel, 
military sights. J. T. Olson, Gilbert, 
Iowa. 12-1t 








12-1t 








WANTED-—Special Ross .280 rifle, 28-in. 

barrel preferred; must be perfect in- 
side. Stewart, 12 Whitman Place, Troy, 
New York. 12-1t 





cart- 
the 
12-1t 


of .45-70 xovernment 
factory cases; cheap by 


PLENTY 
ridges, 
case, 


Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 








these objectionable features always 
helps give the Gordon a more finished 
appearance, and a better refinement 
of outline. The color should be pure 
black and a rich mahogany tan, and 
should never show a brown or rusty 
black tint—nothing but dense, jet 
black. The tan should show a sharp- 
ly defined edge where it meets the 
black; there should be no running of 
the colors; the edges should be clear 
and well defined. The Gordon type is 
a distinct type from the other setters, 
more especially in being heavier, and 
shows strength in his makeup more 
than speed. The Gordon has a more 
bulky body, larger every way, with a 
lot more bone and substance. Strength 
without coarseness is the distinction of 
Gordon type mainly as compared with 
other setter types. 

In addition to our own drawing 
herewith of a model Gordon setter we 
are also giving a drawing of a Gordon 
setter by Lieutenant Leser. Lieuten- 
ant Leser criticised one of our draw- 
ings, and we always like helpful crit- 
icisms, so we asked Lieutenant Leser 
to send us a drawing of a model Gor- 
don Setter. When the drawing came 








YEARLY INDEXES FOR OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. 


As a war conservation measure we 
have discontinued the practice of pub- 
lishing the annual index in our De- 
cember number, as comparatively few 
use them. However, we have had a 
number of these indexes printed, and 
to those who desire to bind up their 
magazines we shall be glad to send 
copies of the 1918 index on receipt of 
a 3-cent stamp from each applicant. 




















it surprised us. We sincerely thank 
him for the pains he took, and altho 
our illustration in this issue is a little 
belated, we are none the less grateful 
to him for his clever conception of this 
breed of setter. Mr. C. C. Hendee, 
the president of the Colorado Kennel 
Club, is one of the old-time admirers 
of the Gordon Setter, and owned in his 
day ‘“‘Higland Yola,’’ probably the 
most perfect specimen of a Gordon 
that has ever been bred. Mr. Blos- 
som, the Dwight Kennels, and Mr. 
Hendee were prominent among the 
early pillars of the breed in America. 
The faithful, steady old Gordon, easily 
trained, one of the breeds that, like 
the other setters, really comprehend 
things, I am sorry to say is fast be- 
coming a memory. 

Note.—Owing to extra work en- 
tailed by the writer in getting up the 
dog show in Denver, our otter hound 
and otter hunting article will appear 
in January.—W. C. C. 





Kennel Queries. 
I have a letter from the Jacquot boys 


| of Yukon Territory as follows: 


Roberts, Bush- | 


“The next day we saw five bears 
and killed two (this was on the Vou- 
jik) and I am satisfied we killed two 
more, but we did not get them as they 


| went into very thick brush after we 


shot them, making it impossible to 
track them. The dogs we had along 
refused to follow them as they had had 
the worst of a fight with a wounded 
bear a few hours before. I sure wished 
for a good bear dog then. Do you 
know anything about a Russian wolf 
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TWO solid leather new mutton-leg, 20- 

gauge Winchester shotgun cases; $8 
kind, $4 each. Weber Arms, Denver, 
Colo. 12-1t 











SMITH & WESSON, .44 Special, 6%4-in. 
blued, guaranteed perfect; new condi- 
tion; $35. H. M. Wilson, adetiamn” <4 





WE can furnish powder and primers 

for reloading; also most any kind of 
empty shells, Weber Arms, Denver, 
Colo. 12-1t 





NEW and second-hand rifles, revolvers, 


shotguns, bought and sold. Joe Goal- 
stone, 1949 Larimer St., Denver, Let 
-3t 





VERY fine $250 Sharps rifle, in perfect 
condition, with case and complete out- 
fit; $65. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo, 12-1t 





WHEN you cannot find any ammunition 
to fit that old-style rifle, write us; we 
have it. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 





WILL BUY, sell or trade pistols, revol- 
vers, rifles or shotguns with you. 
Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 





GUNS, revolvers, Luger and Colt auto- 
matics. Standard Mercantile Co., 915 
N. 16th St., Boise, Idaho. 12-1t 





WE have plenty of 10,.14 and 20-gauge 
wads for shotguns, very cheap. Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 


.22 SHORT repeating rifle, like new, 
$12.50. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 








GOOD powder scales, with weights, % <n 
Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 


Antique Firearms. 


60,000 COINS, BILLS, MEDALS, pistols, 

swords, daggers, spears, shiel s, In- 
dian curios. Catalog free. Collectors 
Exchange, 1536 Wellington Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 12-1t 


Birds and Animals. 


RAISE giant food rabbits for me. I fur- 

nish breeders cheaply and buy all you 
raise at 30c to 60c per pound. Send 10c 
for Breeder’s Instruction Book. Frank R. 
Cross, 6433 Ridge, St. Louis, Mo. 12-3t 




















PHEASAN-S to exchange for thorobred 
poultry; one Reeves cock, one Golden 
cock, one Silver hen, one Ringneck hen; 
ane healthy birds. Art Burd, Custer, So. 
Dak, - 





TWO LION KITTENS—Male and female, 
for sale. Steve Elkins, Mancos, ar 





Books and Magazines. 


ELKS—“An Authentic History of Benev- 
olent and Protective Order of Elks” 
(written by Chas, Ellis), 473 pages; orig- 
inally published at $6; price, $3.50 pre- 
paid; “Secrets Freemasonry Exposed,” 
45c; “First, Third Degrees,” 95c; “First, 
Seventh Degrees,” $1.55; shows signs 
secrets, grips, lodge rooms, work, etc. 
“Scotch Rite Masonry, Forty to Thirty- 
third Degrees,” two volumes, 1,026 pages, 
$2.48; Knights Columbus, $1.50; Knights 
Pythias, 49c; Red Men, 49c; Mystic 
Shrine, 97c; Odd Fellows, $1.25; Chapter 
Masonry, $1.35; Maccabees, 60c; Hand- 
book Freemasonry, 93c. Catalogs, 10c. 
McCarthy Book House, 1236 Arthur Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 12-2t 


A BARGAIN! FOR SALE—AIl new “Out- 

doorsman’s Handbook,” with game 
laws; $1. “Game Birds of America,” 
$1; “Campfires in the Yukon,” $1.50; “Art 
of Successful Trapping,” $2; fine hunting 
knife, $2; “Game Farming of Pheasants,” 
$1. All for $7, postpaid. Chas. Pfeifer, 
Spring St., Rockville, Conn. 12-1t 


AGENTS WANTED in every city and 

town in America. We offer very lib- 
eral commissions, and you can easily 
make a substantial increase in your in- 
come by devoting a little spare time to 
securing subscriptions to OUTDOOR 
LIFE. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis 
St., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 
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HUNTERS, NATURALISTS —Here are 

offered the world’s finest books print- 
ed in the English language on nature 
study. Every volume written by recog- 
nized authorities; magnificently illus- 
trated with profuse true-to-life engrav- 
ings. These are not cheap, tawdry 
works, printed just to sell, but are high- 
priced, authoritative treatises that tell 
you everything worth knowing about the 
various subjects described. Nothing finer, 
more accurate or as complete published 
anywhere. Order direct from this adver- 
tisement, as I have no circular describing 
same. I am one of biggest book dealers 
in America and enjoy the confidence of 
thousands of American book buyers as 
well as customers in Asia, Africa, South 
America and Alaska, These books are 
offered at one-half to one-third original 
publisher’s prices. “American Animals,” 
$6; “American Game and Food. Fishes,” 
$6 “Butterfly Book,” $6.50; “Birds That 
Hunt and Are Hunted,” $5.50; “Bird 
Neighbors,” $6; “Book of Grasses,” $6; 
“Frog Book,” $6; “Insect Book,” $6; 
Mosses and Lichens,” $7; “Moth Book,” 
5.75; “Nature’s Garden,” $6; “Reptile 
ook,” $7; “Shell Book,” $7; “Spider 
Book,” $6; “Tree Book,” $6.50; “Birds 
Worth Knowing,” $4.25; “Butterflies 
Worth Knowing,” $4; “Trees’ Worth 
Knowing,” $5; “Flowers Worth Know- 
ing,” $3.90; “Land Birds,” $4; “Water 
and Game Birds,” $6; “Flower Guide,” 
$5; “Western Bird Guide,” $5; “Butterfly 
Guide,” .$5; “Tree Guide,” $4; “How to 
Make Friends With Birds,” $5; “Garden 
Flowers of Spring,” $3.80; “Garden 
Flowers of Summer,” $3.90; “Garden 
Flowers of Autumn,” $4; Garden Flowers 
of : inter,” $4; “American Flower Gar- 
den” (publ. at $12), price $4; $10 “Dog 
Book,” $4; “Poultry Book” (sold orig- 
inally at $13.60), price $5; “Country 
House,” $5. Catalog, 10c. Send me your 
orders at once; improve your library 
with world’s finest books. McCarthy 
ta House, 1236 Arthur Ave., Chicago, 

ls 12-2t 


Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly; seven acres fruit, 
hme f ur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
2 0. unting, fishing, trapping. H. 
ubbard, 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 9-4t 
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Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 








DO YOU LIKE PICTURES?—If so, 
your name, please. O. W. Miller, 105 
Chambers St.. New York. 10-3t 





Raw Furs. 


RAW FURS—tTrappers, ship your furs to 

an Eastern firm. Try my grading. 
Send a trial shipment. E. Jacobs, 
1304 Orange St., York, Pa. 12-1t 


ATTENTION, TRAPPERS—A new book 

on “Skunk,” based from experience. 
Tells range, habits, dens, trapping kill- 
ing, skinning, and shipping skunk; 25c 
each. Buy today, now. Chas. Pfeifer, 
Rockville, Conn. 12-1t 











Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or smal] parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


ALASKA—The Sportsman’s Paradise; 

tourists, and big-game hunting. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Howard Long, 
Box 1452, Seward, Alaska. 6-7t 











Stamps, Coins, Curios. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My 

illustrated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 








hound? Will they run on a scent? Will 
they bark on the trail, or will they just 
bark on sight? We have had eight 
Airedales and they certainly have not 
been a success with us. They may be 
all right on the smaller varieties of 
game, but they are not in it for our 
kind of hunting. In the first place, 
they are not speedy enough, and if they 
cannot overtake the game I fail to see 
where they are much use.” 

The Airedales they had when I was 
up there seemed to me to be rather 
small, at least they were much smallef 
than many I have seen here. If you 
will kindly give me some information 
on the subject I would greatly appre- 
ciate it—R. A. Griffith, Chicago. 

Answer.—We have your letter of the 
16th, and would say that the Russian 
wolfhound is not at all adapted to your 
work on bear. This dog runs by sight 
and is only used for coursing. I agree 
with all you say regarding the Airedale 
on bear, that is as a breed. Fox ter- 
riers of the big strong breed have given 
splendid results on bear. Fox hounds 
are sine qua non, but not every strain. 
Some strains are too tender. Game 
foxhounds that are trained not to run 
in and get killed are the real bear dogs 
when it comes to getting the game— 
W..¢. .¢. 





I have read your article on “The 
Beagle” in Outdoor Life and look for- 
ward with pleasure to your “otter 
hunting.” As I am very much inter- 
ested in hunting in general and never 
fail to go whenever time allows me to 
do so, I am just as much interested in 
the otter-hound; i. e. just now, I have 
always used beagles on rabbits, but 
have an opportunity to buy a pair of 
otterhound pups very reasonable, and 
would like to ask whether you think it 
advisable to buy them and if I would 
be able to train them on snowshoe rab- 
bits? The country here is very rough, 
and thick swamps are the only places 
to hunt rabbit around here; there is 
an abundance of them. The only thing 
I am in doubt about is whether otter- 
hounds would make good. How are 
their feet and endurance? What I 
hear from the hunters around here is 
very encouraging but none of them ever 
owned one, so J thought to write you 
and take your advice as final.—Chas. 
E. Byles, Escanaba, Mich. 

Answer.—We would not advise your 
using otter-hounds on rabbits, only on 
otters. While they could be used on 
‘rabbits, this is not the ideal game for 
them. Their feet and endurance are 
good, but they are slow in comparison 
with some other hounds. In the Jan- 
uary issue of Outdoor Life, we expect 
to run an article on the otter-hound, 
which we trust will be of great interest 
to you—W. C. C. 


I lost my fox hound bitch from can- 
ker mouth or black tongue. She had 
six eight-months-old pups in the yard 
with her at the time she was taken. 
What shall I give them as a preventa- 
tive? Also what is the best treatment 
for this disease?—R. E. Davis, Gordon, 
Ga. 

Answer.—For a preventative we 
would advise sulphide of calcium, one 
grain twice daily. Refer to our arti- 
cle on “Black Tongue,” in the Decem- 
ber, 1916, issue of Outdoor Life, for 
detailed treatment.—W. C. C. 





He—"“I feel like thirty cents.” 
She—“How things have gone up since the 
war.”—Purple Cow. 
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MAKE MONEY—*03 “42,2 
and tan your 

own furs and skins. Make lined rugs 
with open-mouth finish. You are cer- 
tain of success. My tan formulas and 
up-to-date time and labor-saving for- 
mulas are only $3, postpaid, duty free. 

EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 

UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 
12-1t 


FOR SALE—12"2e mounted Rocky 

Mountain sheep heads, 
mule deer heads, white-tail deer heads, 
white R. M. Dalli, sheep heads; all new- 
ly mounted and absolutely perfect; mod- 
erate prices, duty free, express prepaid 
on approval. 12-1t 

EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 

UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 


FOR SALE—§ °22 y to mount, 

moose, elk, caribou, 
brown and white sheep and deer heads, 
complete and correctly handled; also 
scalps to suit the horns you now have; 
duty free, trade prices, delivery by ex- 
press guaranteed. 12-1t 

EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 

UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 


FOR SALE—ounted moose head, 
61 ins. spread, 24 
points; a large, massive, newly mounted 
head; moderate price; express prepaid 
on approval; duty free. 12-1t 
EDWIN DIXON. 
UNIONVILLE, 











ONTARIO 





FINE collections of mounted game 
birds, full mounted animals and heads. 
Weber Arms Co., Denver, Colo. 12-1t 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Filwood Bidg., Omaha 








Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Highest grade celebrated 

Peruvian Llama wool sleeping bag; 
lightest and warmest material made; 
dark gray; guaranteed perfect; weight 
4% l|bs.; worth $40, will sell for $20. 
A. S. Peterson, 780 Willians Ave., Port- 
land, Ore. 12-1t 








FOX HORNS—ALL STYLES, all easy 

blowers. 30 days’ trial, money back 
guarantee. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Karl W. Kahmann, Chicago’s fore- 
most Taxidermist and Horn Speeialist, 
2519 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 12-3t 





ONE fine Indian skull, with hair about 

two feet long. This is genuine, and 
is the skull of Tabernash that the town 
of Tabernash, Colo., was named after. 
Will sell for $15. Weber Arms, Denver, 
Colo. 12-1t 





ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, tetter, ca- 

tarrh, dandruff, old sores, rheumatism, 
piles, cured or no charge. Write for 
particulars. Eczema Remedy Co., Dept. 
O. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 





FOR SALE—A bargain. Eighty-five 

back numbers of Outdoor Life, Forest 
& Stream, Field & Stream and Outer’s 
Book, all for $8, postpaid. Chas. Pfeifer, 
Spring St., Rockville, Conn. 12-1t 





BROTHER — Accidentally discovered 

pleasant root; quickly overcomes to- 
bacco habit and indigestion. Gladly send 
necessary particulars. Philip Stokes, 
Mohawk, Fla. 12-1t 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


Mailed Free to 
any address by H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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Guaranteed for Life 





It Can Never 
Shoot Loose 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4654 North 18th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Fox Gun has been awarded the Gold 
Medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 














Free Information on How to Do Tanning 


W. W. WEAVER, 


Custom Tanner and Dresser of Furs 
READING, MICHIGAN 








BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experi in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 

















Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows. 
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Oriental Wiggler $ 12° 
Little Egypt Wiggler 75%” 
kidder 75% Pork Rind Strips 25° jar. 


Al. Foss 3/ 1712-1736 Glumbus Rd..Gevelan 











and Tumors success- 
fully treated; pay when 
removed. No knife 


used. Health Herald — Write for testi- 


monials. 
DR. E. F. BOYNTON, FITCHBURG, MASS. 





MANIKIN FORMS—Easy methods to 
mount deer heads natural to life; wall 
mounts, very light; open mouth heads 


for rugs. 
PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO, 
Reading Michigan. 


4, Wy 03 










Thousands of trappers know that they 
get the best treatment by shipping to 


me. I pay the very highest market quo- 
tations, my pricelist is simple, is never 
misleading, and you get your money 

by return mail. Read this: 

“It’s a pleasure to deal with a firm 

like yours. Igeteverycentmy fursareworth, 
and have received such nice checks from you, 
that Iam telling my friends here that they 
will do well to get in touch with you.’’ 


For my reliability, refer to FIFTH NATIONAL BANK and 

IRVING TRUST CO. Send me a shipment and be convinced 

Satisfaction guaranteed. TO DAY write for price hist, grading 
slip and shipping tags. 


Louis BRIMBERG 
Dept. 1012 50 West 26°ST. New York City 
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Facts About Trench Shotgun. 


The trench shotgun is America’s 
greatest contribution to the war. 

Thru the expert handling of the 
trench shotgun the Germans learned 
that the Yanks were coming. 

At the first taste of the pellets the 
Huns began to whine and then to 
write notes calling us ‘‘barbarians.”’ 
Germany, too! 

Quite naturally a lot of people want- 
ed to know something about the 
trench gun. Quite a number of writ- 
ers have written a lot about the gun. 

We’ll add to the lot and try to give 
every bit of information about the 
shotgun that is worthy of publication. 

It is the good old short-barrel shot- 
gun that was the greatest peacemaker 
in the early days of the West and 
Southwest converted into a formidable 
weapon of war. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE BIG IDEA. 


Three score years ago it was the 
handy piece of the sheriffs who hunt- 
ed the outlaws, prison guards, express 
messengers and stage coach guards, 
and it did yeoman service. 

When America took a hand in the 
war a Georgia engineer by the name 
of Eagor began ruminating on ways 
to stop the Hun. His ruminations 
brought him to the discarded weapon 
of the days of mushroom mining 
towns. It was the big idea. 

He suggested the utilization of the 
short-barrel shotgun to the. War De- 
partment and the suggestion met with 
favor. The improved Winchester riot 
gun, 1897 model, six shot, hand oper- 
ated, single-barrel pump shotgun was 
examined and found worthy. 

But there was one problem to be 
met. That was the placing of the bay- 
onet. The barrel of the gun was quite 
thin and did not offer much support 
for a bayonet. This is where Yankee 
ingenuity asserted itself and made the 
gun the deadliest short-range weapon 
ever conceived or used by man. 

The weakness of the barrel was 
overcome by providing an outer steel 
coat, or jacket, which is perforated 
and held a short distance away from 
the barrel proper and forms and air 
chamber that acts as a cooling jacket. 
To this reinforced jacket is the bay- 
onet attached. 

This jacket prevents the scorching 
of the shooter’s hands and permits 
rapid fire. The magazine holds five 
shells and there is one shell in the 
chamber, making it capable of firing 
six shots as rapidly as one can pull 
the trigger and work the pump handle. 
This, we might assert, is mighty fast 
when in the hands of a trapshooter. 


WILL FIRE 50 CARTRIDGES A 
MINUTE. 


These shells contain 3% drams of 
smokeless powder, 00 buckshot load, 
9 pellets to each cartridge, each pellet 
about the size of a .32-cal. bullet. It 
is possible for one man shooting, and 
others loading for him, to fire fifty 
cartridges a minute, which means 450 
slugs, a veritable shower of lead, 
would be sprayed over a 100-yard 
sector. With hundreds of these guns 


in use one can imagine the result. 

No column of troops could stand at 
close range before a line of men 
armed with trench shotguns. In the 
past these guns have cowed mobs and 
upset mass formations. It is unwise 
to stand in front of them—especially 
when they are in the hands of one 
who might pull the trigger. 

The gun weighs 7% lbs. and the 
bayonet 1% lbs. It is the 12-gauge 


pattern, with barrels 20 ins. long 
made from _ rolled _ steel, cylinder 
bored. The bayonet can be removed 


and used for “close-up” fighting. A 
sling is attached to the gun, the same 
as to the rifle, so that it may be 
thrown over the shoulder. 

An idea of the effectiveness of the 
gun is shown in these tests on a two- 
inch pine board. At fifty yards the 
pellets wormed their way into the 
wood 1% ins. At seventy-five yards 
the shot went in % in. and at 100 
yards the shot went in \% in. 

When General Pershing requested 
the shotguns we are of the opinion 
that the idea was to try and keep 
Fritz at home in the evenings. Thou- 
sands were supplied, and these in the 
hands of men who could use them not 
only have kept Fritz at home nights 
but have kept him sleepless more than 
one night. » 


WILL NOT REPLACE RIFLE OR 
MACHINE GUN. 


The shotguns are more effective 
than rifles for sentries. The guns will 
not replace the rifle in warfare nor 
will they perform the functions of a 
machine gun. It is purely an emer- 
gency weapon which has done all that 
it was intended to do—and some 
more. 

Firing from the hip, holding back 
the trigger and pumping the forehand, 
the shooter can lay down a perfect 
barrage in front of him that will be 
effective for more than 100 yards. 
This gives an idea of the value of the 
gun in the hands of sentries. It car- 
ries more terrors into the hearts of 
the enemy than any other instrument 
of destruction that has been used. 

The only umbrella that will assist 
anyone when the trench shotgun is 
showering pellets over the universe is 
an armored tank. 


HERE IS A SPORTING PROPOSITION. 


The guns are mainly in the hands 
of trapshooters, men who learned to 
shoot at clay targets at the gun club. 
Trapshooters are sportsmen and have 
used the guns to deflect and explode 
hand grenades thrown by the enemy. 

Hand grenades explode four seconds 
after they are thrown—and if they are 
missed by the shooter he pays for the 
miss with his life. The compactness 
of the shot will check the grenade and 
cause it to explode near the enemy 
trench, which is fatal to the thrower. 





Tips on Snipe Shooting. 


A gun will get wet and rusty, no 
matter how much care is taken of it; 
sand will get on the bolts, and if a 
hammer gun, between the hammers 
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and the locks, in the holes for the 
plungers, and in every conceivable 
place in which a grain of sand can 
lodge. A hammerless gun is the best 
form of gun to use; there are not 
many places for sand and rust to 
lodge. 

The stool or decoys used in snipe 
shooting depend mainly upon the kind 
of snipe you expect to shoot; for 
meadow shooting, yellow-leg stool are 
the best, while on the beach any kind 
can be used. You have doubtless read 
or heard of gunners using skimmock 
shells in place of stool; they are per- 
haps better than no stool at all, but 
do not mislead yourself with the be- 
lief that they are as good as well- 
formed tin or wooden stool. 


THE REASON WHY. 


There are many exeellent reasons 
why stool should be placed to leeward 
of the blind. Snipe as a rule always 
fly against the wind, and when coming 
to stool always come in from leeward. 
If your decoys are to windward of 
your blind you will have to be craning 
your neck around to watch the birds, 
while with stool to leeward every 
snipe will be in plain sight. 

In setting out decoys always stick 
them up in water if possible; stool in 
the water will show up much better 
than those on land. Do not make the 
mistake of putting the stool in one lit- 
tle bunch; spread them out well, and 
if twenty-five or thirty stool are used, 
you will be surprised at the showing 
they will make. 

There is another little trick in set- 
ting out stool that ofttimes gives the 
gunner a better shot. Put the stool 
well to the right of the blind; then, 
after you have shot your first barrel 
into a flock, the rest of the birds will 
be to the right of you, which is much 
handier than turning to the left for 
the next shot. 


A Unique School. 


A unique institution is the Trap- 
shooting School on the Million Dollar 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 

It is distinctive by reason of its 
being the only trapshooting school in 
the world. 

It is maintained exclusively to prop- 
agate the idea that everyone should 
know how to shoot. 

Instructors are there to advise and 
guns are loaned to those who have a 
desire to learn to shoot. There is no 
charge for either service. 

Nearly everyone who visits the Play- 
ground of America drops in at the 
school. You will find people there 
from all parts of the world. 

Most any day you can find Boy 
Scouts, soldiers, sailors, professional 
men, business women and those who 
are out for a holiday before the traps 
displaying their skill or learning the 
art. 

Thousands of persons have learned 
to shoot at the school during its three 
years of life. 

Women become more interested in 
shooting each year. Statistics prove 
this. Many excellent shots have been 
developed among the fair sex. Their 
interest is unflagging. Joy is even 
greater with the woman than with the 
man when she gives a good account of 
herself. 

At this particular time the young 
men who are subject to the draft from 
Atlantic City are being taught to shoot 
without any expense to themselves, 
the city or the nation. 











OUR SERVICE 


T the present time we are devoting ourselves 

entirely to the Government’s program, and 
our whole productive organization is enthusiastically 
geared to mesh with the tremendous effort in the 
prosecution of the war. 





Until such time as the Governmental requirements 
shall have been satisfied, there is little or no possibility 
that the regular products of the corporation will be 
manufactured. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Utica, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sharon, Pa. 













**100% American” must be our brand of Patriotism, 
anything else bearsthe brand of ** Madein 


Savage Automatic Pistols, High-Power Sporting Rifles, 
Germany"’ 


High-GradeDropForgings, Pressed Steel TruckFrames 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 












NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK iit ’Kina ss Repcinine 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


THE NEWTO 











HIGH- 
POWER 


RIFLE 





Chambered for .30 U. S. G. '06, .256 Newton 
and .30 Newton (in the order of their relative 
power) is 


A BIG-GAME GETTER 


of the first class 


Either the .256 or 
the .30 Newton go 
higher in power 
than the .30 U. S. 
G. ’06, and there 
is no game in 
America that can 
stand the punch 
either of these 
lands, if the rifle 
is pointed right. 


.256 NEWTON 
\\ we On Ok 


.30 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 





And the Newton Rifle is so perfectly shaped and 
balanced that it almost points itself. 


Get one and bring home the hide. 
Immediate shipment of rifles and cartridges. 
Price of rifle as shown $60. Catalog for stamp. 


NEWTON ARMS COMPANY 


74 E. JEWETT AVENUE BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 




















416 


Outdoor Life 














3000 f.s. VELOCITY 


30 SPRINGFIELD 706 








Average group at 100 yards 





Made with 150 grain M. C. Service Bullet, 
regular sights, and 52 grains Du Pont Improved 
Military Rifle Powder No. 16. 


For further particulars write: 
RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

















SHIP 
YOUR 







Skins, HORSE 
and CATTLE 
o all other kinds OO pen Sad 
Tallow to us and get of to 50% more Rae 
than selling at home. No commission. C 
ae UN at once. Writeioee for price list gnd about our 


TERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 

#50 pases leather bound, illustrating all Fur Animals. Tells all 
about Shout Trappers" ecrets, Decoys, Traps, Game Laws, Howto Raise Skunks, 
Fox, Mink. Price, $2.00; to our customers, $1.50. It’s a-regular encyclopedia. 
Hides Tanned Into Robes $2.50 to $6.00 Fr "nd 'W. aif Polson and 


Decoy. We are the largest Hide and Fur House in the N. W. 


__ ANDERSCH BROS. Dept.64 MINNEAPOLIS, ‘MINN. 





Dent's Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses. 

At druggists or by 


degrusviet or oy THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “*wursh, New York 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.), mailed for 10c to all customers, 














What Others Think of Trench 
Shotgun. 


In an article on “‘The Weapons of 
Our Army,” by Emerson Hough, ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, the following 
statements are made: 

The requisition of General Pershing 
for sawed-off shotguns for trench 
work has never been made specific to 
the American public. I do not know 
whether he asked for the automatic 
or the pump-action shotgun. Prob- 
ably it was the latter, or what is 
known as the riot-action type or the 
brush-gun model, a_ six-shot, hand- 
operated, single-barrel pump shotgun. 
It need not be pointed out that such 
a weapon, loaded with nine buckshot, 
is one of the deadliest short-range 
weapons ever »conceived or used by 
man. No column of troops could 
stand at close range before a heavy 
line of men. armed with this sort of 
gun. In the Civil War “ball and 
buck”? made the most dreaded load— 
an ounce ball and three buckshot. 





The Germans are now whining 
about our use of shotguns, which, they 
say, is opposed to the articles of the 
Geneva convention. Strange they do 
not also object to our use of asphyx- 
iating gas and liquid fire, whose use 
we learned from them, and which is 
also prohibited by the articles of the 
Geneva convention.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 





Advice for Deer Hunters. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, along with other recom- 
mendations, suggests the following 
ways of more largely utilizing the 
deer kill: 

“Do not kill a spike buck or doe 
when you can obtain a full-grown 
buck. 

“Do not kill deer when weather con- 


ditions or difficulties of transportation 


prevent saving the meat. 

“Save every pound of meat. 

“Save the skin and the head also 
if the antlers are in good condition. 

“Do not shoot deer at night, or in 
the water, or unless you can clearly 
see that the animal aimed at is a full- 
grown buck. Failure to observe this 
rule usually results in a violation of 
the game laws and often in the loss 
of human life.” 





Red Cross Trapshooting. 


Ralph L. Spotts, on two occasions 
the amateur champion trapshooter of 
the United States at 200 targets, has 
been appointed a member of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Trophy Committee as 
the representative of the trapshooters 
of America and it will fall to the lot 
of Mr. Spotts to supervise all trap- 
shooting competitions for Red Cross 
trophies. 

Trapshooting, golf and tennis are 
the sports that have done most for the 
Red Cross in a financial way. Tour- 


_jnament after tournament has been 


held and the receipts turned over to 
the Red Cross so that humanity may 
be aided. The Red Cross appreciates 
this aid and in turn is giving trophies 
to the winners of Red Cross events. 
Gun clubs and trapshooters planning 
Red Cross events can get in touch 
with Mr. Spotts at 105 Hudson street, 
New York. 
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ta package 
in eve 
or’s pocket.” 


/ special Xmas-box 
’ Murad Turkish 
Cigarettes for 


oldiers and 
Sailors. 


VA 
4g AL) Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
€ WY lL tog and Egyp hon Cigarettes in the World 














